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AIR ASSA 


This article is part of a book by Colonel Prentiss, 
Crvit Am Derense, which is soon to be published 
by Whittlesey House of New York. In other parts 
of his book the author goes in a most thorough man- 
ner into the protective measures now being used in 
Europe, and otherwise presents his expert opinion on 
the immense problems with which possible air war- 
fare now faces every nation. 


“I believe that in future warfare great cities, such as 
London, will be attacked from the air—and that a fleet 
of 500 airplanes, each carrying 500 ten-pound bombs of, 
let us suppose, mustard gas, might cause 200,000 minor 
casualties and throw the whole city into panic within 
half an hour of their arrival.” Thus wrote Major Gen- 
eral J. F. C. Fuller in The Reformation of War, before 
the present war in Europe began. 

“But, it will be argued,” continues General Fuller, 
“no civilized state would now resort to such barbaric 
measures. Even if prepared to disregard humane con- 
siderations, it man be deterred by me knowledge that 
such conduct would antagonize world opinion. But I 
would point out here that the belligerent possessing an 
overwhelming striking force need not necessarily resort 
to wholesale slaughter and destruction in order to gain 
his end. He might bring sufficient pressure to bear upon 
the enemy people by employing a non-lethal gas. Or he 
might combine non-lethal gas attacks with incendiary 
bombs, thus starting widespread conflagrations which, 
while increasing the moral effects of his blow, would 
also cause immense material destruction.” 

Despite its undoubted efficacy to produce widespread 
casualties and demoralization in the great cities, it may 
be seriously doubted that gas would be so used, except as 
a last resort, by any responsible government for fear of 
retaliation, if for no other reason. The use of gas is in- 
deed a two-edged sword, and the certainty of reprisal 
will ale restrain a belligerent state from em- 
barking upon unlimited gas warfare from the air, unless 
it is in desperate circumstances and the state is willing 
to gamble all on one gigantic blow. 

Thus, the use of gas against the civil population, at 
least in the early stages of a war, may be considered as 
unlikely. Up to mid-March, 1941 we have not seen it 
used. Nevertheless, there is always the danger that it 
may be used and that it may come as a complete sur- 
prise. For this reason the only safe course that any gov- 
ernment can take is to see that all possible steps are 
covered in peace to prepare for such an eventuality, and 
to see that its civil population will be adequately pro- 
tected against such attacks if war does come. 
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Let us consider first the ways in which chemicals 
could be effectively used from the air, the types of gas 
bombs and sprays, and incendiary bombs. And then let 
us consider their probable effect on the cities of any 
nation that may be so attacked. : 

Gas 

Aircraft bombs are especially adapted for filling with 
gas because, since they do not need to withstand the 
shock of discharge from a gun, they can be constructed 
with a much thinner casing than an artillery shell of 
similar size and thus have a higher cartying capacity. 
The quantity of gas that a bomb will hold averages 
from fifty to seventy per cent of its whole weight as 
compared to about fifteen per cent for a shell. An air- 
craft gas bomb, fitted with an instantaneous fuse, is 
also particularly effective because it does not bury itself 
deeply in the ground and most of the gas is thus liber- 
pee on the surface. 

Gas bombs vary in size from about twenty to 550 
pounds, depending largely upon the type of gas filling. 
In general, the smallest bombs are used for vesicant 
(mustard) gas in order to secure maximum distribu- 
tion. For the same bomb load, large bombs will result 
in a few well-marked and heavily contaminated areas, 
and small ones in many centers of contamination that 
will be harder to locate and neutralize. 

When a non-persistent gas is used the whole contents 
of the bomb forms a cloud near the point of burst which 
then expands and drifts with the wind. It becomes more 
and more diluted with air as its size increases. After 
spreading a considerable distance the gas becomes so 
diluted that it is finally harmless. 

When there is little or no wind, the most dangerous 
situation arises, although the effects are more localized. 
A dense cloud of gas forms at the point of burst and 
stays there until it is gradually dispersed by diffusion 
and dilution. Being heavier than air, the gas finds its 


The full possibilities 
of today’s warfare 
of the air 




















A dramatic picture made at the height of the great fires that 
resulted from the incendiary attack of December 29, 1940 


way by diffusion and ventilation currents into low areas, 
such as cellars and tunnels, and once there is not so 
readily cleared as in open areas. It may continue to be 
dangerous when the outside air is safe to breathe. 

A bomb containing persistent gas, for example, mus- 
tard, makes a large splash of liquid where it strikes and 
covers a considerable additional area with fine droplets. 
The degree of contamination and the size of the area in- 
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fected depend, of course, upon the size of bomb, the 
nature of the ground, and the strength of the wind. In 
hard ground the penetration is slight, and the liquid is 
more widely distributed. Again, the wind may carry the 
drops for a considerable distance. 

Anyone near the spot where a bomb strikes will be 
contaminated by the liquid drops and must take im- 
mediate action to avoid injury. Persons walking over 
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This masked and rubber-gloved Japanese officer is 
examining a pair of Chinese bombs, alleged to con- 
tain poison gas 
gas-contaminated ground will be liable to injury from 
stepping in the liquid or even into mud containing the 
gas, since wives readily penetrates through ordinary 
shoes. Such a danger may persist for several days unless 
the area is meanwhile decontaminated or closed to pre- 
vent movement over it. A dangerous concentration of 

rsistent gas vapor may also travel down-wind exactly 
ike non-persistent gas, but it is not usually effective 
over as great distances. 

If bombs are filled with respiratory irritant gases 
Carsenical smokes), it is probable that these gases will 
be produced by some form of generator in the bomb, 
since such gases are most effective when disseminated 
by distillation through heat. The gas cloud would thus 
be emitted for some minutes where the bomb falls, and 
the distance to which the gas travels in an effective 
concentration may be much greater than with other 
non-persistent gases, owing to the extremely low con- 
centrations in which irritant gases are effective. 

Gas can also be sprayed from airplanes. Owing to 
evaporation losses, however, only the persistent gases 
can be used effectively and then only from low alti- 
tudes. When persistent gases such as mustard are 
sprayed, the liquid falls in fine droplets over a fairly 
large area. Thus, a single light bomber, under favorable 
conditions, can cover effectively an area 2,000 yards 
long and 100 to 500 yards wide. 
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The liquid droplets from a spraying plane may in. 
deed be so small that they are not noticed by persons 
upon whom they may fall directly on the face, neck and 
any exposed parts of the body. This danger may be 
largely avoided by staying under cover. 

Probably the greatest danger from an air attack js 
when gas is used in conjunction with high-explosive 
bombs. The shattering effects of high-explosive bombs 
will usually destroy even the best gasproofing in build- 
ings, thus admitting the gas to the interior of the build. 
ing where it can accumulate in maximum concentra- 
tion. The high explosives will not only cause material 
damage of themselves. The gas (especially mustard), 
whether used in bombs or sprays, wil maha the task of 
rescuing and treating casualties much more difficult 
and hazardous. 


INCENDIARY BomBs 


Incendiary bombs may be of any weight from two to 
fifty or sixty pounds, or even more. Many types have 
been tried out in Europe, but the design most successful 
to date is a bomb commonly called in Europe an “elec- 
tron” bomb, weighing a little over two pounds. It con- 
sists of a thick-walled magnesium tube filled with a mix- 
ture of powdered aluminum and iron oxide called ther- 
mite. 

When this bomb strikes, the composition is ignited 
and burns fiercely at about 3,000 degrees C. for a 
minute or so, melting and setting fire to the magnesium 
casing. The molten magnesium, which is the principal 
danger, burns for ten to fifteen minutes and will set fire 
to anything inflammable within several feet. During 
the first minute, while the priming composition is burn- 
ing, the bomb reacts very violently. Jets of flame are 
emitted from vent holes and pieces of molten mag- 
nesium may be thrown as far as fifty feet. The thermite 
composition contains its own oxygen and so cannot be 
extinguished by water or smothering, but the mag- 
nesium must get its oxygen from the air or surrounding 
materials in order to burn. 

One large bomber can carry from 1,000 to 2,000 of 
these depending on how much gasoline must be carried. 
These bombs are generally dropped from high altitudes 
since they do not attain their maximum velocity and 
penetrative power until they have fallen some 5,000 feet. 
They are usually dropped from containers, each hold- 
ing ten or twenty, and:the contents of several containers 
can be released simultaneously. The bombs spread out 
as they fall, and a load dropped simultaneously from 
5,000 feet covers an area of about 100 yards square. 
These bombs have poor ballistics and hence cannot be 
aimed with accuracy. But precision is not essential. It 
is only necessary for the bombs to cover the target area 
generally. 

The two-pound electron bomb, falling from 5,000 
feet, will penetrate normal roof construction and a 
plaster ceiling below the roof, but is unlikely to pene 
trate the next floor below. If not immediately extin- 








The results of one of the fire raids early last fall on the London 
dockland area. The firemen are working from emergency fireboats 
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ished or removed it may burn through a wooden 
hes and possibly through further surfaces, causing a 
succession of fires in the building. 

The number of fires that might be started simul- 
taneously cannot be precisely estimated, but the follow- 
ing calculations will give some indication of what 
might be expected. 

in large towns in our own country the average ratio of 
open spaces to built-up areas may be taken as about four 
to one. About twenty per cent is built upon and eighty 
per cent open space. Accordingly, for every five bombs 
dropped, one can be expected to hit a building and the 
other four to fall in streets, gardens, yards, and other 
spaces where they would burn themselves out without 
doin serious damage. Supposing, then, that a single 
bomber carrying 1,000 bombs attacks such a town; 
one hit in five would mean about 200 hits. But of these, 
about half might either glance off sloping roofs and 
not penetrate, or penetrating, might fail to function. 
This leaves 100, or about ten per cent that would prob- 
ably cause fires. The size of the area in which fires 
would occur would depend on how fast the bomber 
was flying, how quickly the bombs were released, and 
how high they were dropped. Flying in a straight line 
at 200 miles an hour at pa height of 5,000 feet or over, 
and releasing twenty bombs per second, a bomber 
would drop its 1,000 bombs in a little under three miles, 
and would start one fire every fifty yards. In practice 
there is little doubt that attacks would be made by 
many planes, which means, of course, that the number 
of fires would be multiplied by the number of planes. 

Since the main object of an attack with incendiary 
bombs is to start more fires simultaneously than can be 
dealt with by the fire-fighting services normally avail- 
able, this result can best be achieved by dropping the 
greatest number of the smallest-size bomb that can be 
relied upon to initiate a fire. The two-pound electron 
bomb fulfills this requirement for ordinary houses and 
the more flammable of industrial buildings. For the 
more fire-resistant type of structures larger bombs of 
similar type are more likely to be used, son sizes of elec- 
tron acs have been developed for this purpose. Ex- 
cept that the larger electron bombs will penetrate 
through several floors of a wooden building, they do 
not differ in effect from the smaller, only in , Ao 

In addition to the single unit types of electron bombs, 
there has also been developed a special multiple-unit 
type of electron bomb for use against targets such as 
storehouses, large factory buildings, and ammunition 
storage yards. These bombs usually have a minimum 
weight of about twenty-five pounds. They ccnsist of a 
casing containing a number of separate incendiary 
units. The casing has a steel nose for penetrating heavy 
roofs. After it penetrates, the bomb bursts re expels 
the incendiary units over a wide area. Each unit is 
thus a separate small incendiary bomb. 

The electron incendiary bomb is by far the most 
effective type in general use today. At the same time, 
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other kinds have been used during and since the World 
War and may be encountered in future warfare. 

Fundamentally, thermite and magnesium, which are 
used in the electron bomb, are by no means the best 
materials for generating heat. Other materials, such as 
petroleum, pitch, phosphorus and sodium, on burning, 
liberate much more heat than thermite, as the following 
table shows: 


Petroleum (average) . 11,000 gram calories 


(Gasoline and fuel oil) 


Be. th eda dans 8,400 ‘* oy 
Magnesium ........ 6,000 ‘* ” 
Phosphorus ......... 5,900 ‘* ae 
EL. .s civewoa men 2,200 ‘‘ ne 
(, | eee ayy 800 ‘‘ eu 


All of these materials were used, with the possible 
exception of magnesium, as incendiary agents either 
singly or in combination with each other during the 
World War; but although they all generate more heat 
than thermite they are not so effective otherwise as in- 
cendiary agents. Thus petroleum is too light. A two- 
pound bomb filled with gasoline, for example, would 
contain less than a pint of fuel. Also, the incendiary ef- 
fect of petroleum is almost entirely upwards and a large 
quantity can be burned on a wooden floor without 
more than scorching it. Again, phosphorus burns 
slowly with a very cool flame. It also melts and forms 
a coating over the material on which it is burning and 
makes it less combustible. 

Sodium and potassium, both in pure and alloy forms, 
were used to some extent as incendiary agents in the 
World War chiefly in artillery shell. Although they 
react vigorously with water and generate enormous 

uantities of heat, they are not very effective against 
iL materials. Their chief use would probably be in 
conjunction with one or more of the other incendiary 
agents to prevent quenching with water since violent 
explosions are apt to result when water is used to ex- 
tinguish such mixtures. 

All in all, thermite proved to be the most effective 
incendiary agent used in the World War because of 
its high temperature of combustion and intense lo- 
calized heat production. The chief improvement since 
the World War has been the addition of magnesium to 
the thermite filling. In view of the immense amount of 
development in the field of incendiaries during and 
since the World War and the known limitations of 
other materials, it is not likely that anything other than 
thermite and magnesium in combination will be used 
until some new compound is found to be more effective. 


PropaBLE EMPLOYMENT 


Having considered the various weapons with which 
air attacks may be made, we may now estimate the situ- 
ation as to their probable employment in war and the 
resulting effects on the civil population. At the outset it 
is obvious that the choice of weapons to be used in any 








Another scene showing the ravages of the night of December 29, 
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The super-sized Russian incendiary bomb used during the Finnish campaign. Known 
as the Molotov Breadbasket, this big container carried 60 small incendiary bombs 


military operation depends: first, upon the purpose of 
the operation and the expected results; next, upon the 
belligerents’ philosophy of battle; and, finally, upon the 
relative efficiency of the available weapons. We shall 
briefly consider these three factors. 

Irrespective of whether the grand strategy of war 
still regards hostile armies in the field as the primary 
objective of a nation’s military effort, it is increasingly 
evident that ability to wage war is to be measured by 
munition-producing capacity, rather than armed man- 
power alone. Hence, any means that wil! effectively 
cripple a nation’s industrial economy generally, and its 
munitions industry specifically, will be a powerful aid 
to victory. 

Owing to the ability of air power to strike suddenly 
and directly at an enemy’s industrial areas, wherever 
located within the effective radius of bombing planes, 
and regardless of how strongly that nation’s frontiers 
may be guarded by land and sea, aviation is by far the 
most powerful means for carrying out such missions. 
Moreover, since industrial plants, transportation and 
communications systems, munitions of all kinds, and 
even food supplies, can be regarded as legitimate mili- 
tary objectives, and since the most important concentra- 








tions of these are usually in the large cities, it seems 
inevitable that cities will be the logical targets for bom 
bardment. And this would be true even if the aggressor 
state adhered to the doctrine of the military objective 
and made no attempt to bring pressure upon the gov 
ernment of the opposing state by direct attack upon its 
civil population. 

It thus seems equally clear that regardless of whether 
the aggressor state adopts the Douhet theory of direct 
air action or the traditional military field-army theory 
of war, a considerable part of its air strength will cer- 
tainly be employed against its opponent's industrial 
centers in large urban communities. 

Now if the purpose of an air attack is to destroy in 
dustrial property, gas is eliminated as a possible weapon, 
except perhaps for a limited use of persistent gas in con 
junction with high-explosive bombs to obstruct and re 
tard rescue and repair work. The choice of weapons for 
the destruction of property by air attack, therefore, lies 
between high-explosive and incendiary bombs and de 
pends largely upon the nature of the buildings and 
structures to be destroyed. If the targets to be destroyed 
are strong, massive structures of fireproof materials such 
as concrete-and-steel factories, warehouses, wharves 
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and docks, bridges and dams, ship- 
yards and power houses, it is obvi- 
ous that incendiary bombs would 
be useless and that only heavy 
demolition bombs would be effec- 
tive. On the other hand, against 
ordinary frame structures, build- 
ings of mixed wood and brick con- 
struction, illuminating-gas plants, 
oil storage tanks, and many other 
types, both high-explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs would be effec- 
tive, but the latter would general- 
ly be more efficient in destroying 
large areas because of their more 
extensive coverage. We have seen 
that one medium bomber, carry- 
ing a thousand two-pound incen- 
diary bombs, can cover a strip ap- 
proximately three miles long, caus- 
ing fires at fifty-yard intervals. A 
single squadron of eighteen such 
planes could thus set hundreds of 
fires in an area one mile wide 
and three miles long. On the other 
hand, the same squadron carrying 
100-pound or 200-pound general- 
purpose, high-explosive bombs, 
could only damage buildings in 
from forty to eighty spots in its 
flight over the target area assum- 
ing four-fifths of the area as open 
space. These spots would be very 
limited in extent, since a 100- 
pound high-explosive bomb has 
a radius of destruction of only 
eleven feet, with a danger radius 
of 100 feet, and a 200-pound 
bomb has a radius of destruction 
of thirteen feet, with danger ra- 
dius of 125 feet. There is, of 
course, the additional possibility 
that a lucky hit might start a fire, 
but as a rule high-explosive bombs 
are not efficient for this purpose. 

If, however, the purpose of an 
air attack is to paralyze munitions 
works or cripple industrial pro- 
duction by action against work- 





Three stages in the manufac- 
ture of German 1,100-pound 
HE bombs often used in con- 
junction with fire raids. — 
Inspection of fins. Center: 
spection of noses. Bottom: Ap- 
plication of a coating su 

to reveal flaws in the b 
container before it is filled 
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ing personnel, gas is far more efficient than either high 
explosives or incendiaries, particularly if accompanied 
by some high-explosive bombs to invalidate the gas- 
proofing of ane buildings and shelters. Modern fac- 
tory buildings are TO fireproof and can readily 
be protected against damage from high-explosive bombs, 
except the localized effect of direct hits. On the other 
naa gas in bombs and sprays may contaminate the 
whole working area and cripple production far more 
seriously by its demoralizing and casualty effect upon 
the working personnel. For this purpose, persistent vesi- 
cant gases (e.g., mustard and lewisite) are the most 
effectual agents for they have tremendous coverage, 
great penetrative and contaminatin power, and A 
spread, though seldom fatal, aaa effect. 

One medium bomber, carrying a hundred 20-pound 
mustard bombs, can create in one flight over a target 
area two to three miles long, a hundred centers of con- 
tamination, each approximately forty yards in diameter. 
This means a total contaminated area of 126,000 square 
yards, or the equivalent of about five average city blocks, 
from each bomber. Every person in this area not com- 
pletely protected by a gas mask and adequate protective 
clothing may become a serious casualty, unless he is 
immediately removed to an uncontaminated atmos- 
phere; and even if they are promptly removed, unpro- 
tected persons are liable to sustain some incapacitating 
effects. 

In congested urban communities, an average of 
twenty out of every hundred bombs dropped at random 
will strike a roof and explode inside a building. Each 
bomb contains enough mustard gas to contaminate 
everything in a building 120 feet by 100 feet. Aside 
from the Pact that all unprotected persons in the build- 
ing would be more or less seriously gassed, the building 
would be dangerous for occupancy for several days, 
even if decontamination work were attempted, because 
of the difficulty of decontaminating wood and concrete 
walls, floors, and ceilings, and the intricate surfaces of 
machinery and the like. 

This very serious indoor effect of persistent vesicant 
gas is generally overlooked by writers in comparing the 
relative effects of high explosive and gas in air am 
bardments. They seem to concern themselves with only 
the gas that falls in the street and on open ground, and 
point out how easily such gas can be avoided by going 
indoors and closing all windows and doors until the 

has evaporated or is neutralized by decontamination. 

is is, i , the least serious effect of gas bombing 
or ing, for gas on the open ground dissipates most 
ic a is oa easily neutralized by decontamina- 
tion. Far more serious is the persistent gas that would 
adhere to roofs and sides of low buildings, where it is 
difficult to reach and neutralize and yet is close enough 
to spread concentrations of vapor. And most serious of 
all is the gas that is liberated incloors. 

Another point often ignored by writers who count 
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is the fact that in summer it is well nigh impossible to 
occupy buildings completely closed up for any length 
of time. Also, by using a percentage of high-explosive 
bombs in gas attacks, windows and doors are blown 
open and gas will thus find its way into buildings other. 
wise fairly gas-tight. 

What 4 been said above concerning the effect of 
persistent vesicant gas, also applies more or less to non- 
persistent gas. The casualties are more serious with 
non-persistent gas, but the coverage per pound of chem- 
ical is very much less and its persistence is measured 
in minutes rather than hours and days. For these rea- 
sons, it is improbable that non-persistent gas would be 
used to any great extent in air attacks on industrial 
plants. 

On the other hand, if the policy of the aggressor 
state is to apply pressure to its opponent's civil popu- 
lation by direct air action, it is probable that non-persist- 
ent gases would be used in large quantities in surprise 


_ attacks on the great cities. — attacks with non- 


persistent gas would produce the most serious casualties 
and maximum demoralization among the population. 
And especially would this be the case if the cities at- 
tacked were not fully prepared to meet such attacks by a 
thorough organization, training, and equipment of their 
citizenry. 

Large-scale attacks with non-persistent gases, such 
as phosgene with arsenical smoke, would apply the 
severest test to antigas protective systems, and cause the 
greatest strain on the morale of the people. When such 
gas attacks are accompanied by high-explosive bombs, 
to impair the antigas protection of buildings, wide- 
spread casualties and demoralization are apt to result. 

Under favorable conditions for attack, one medium 
bombardment plane, carrying four 550-pound phosgene 
bombs, can establish a concentration, deadly on ten 
minutes’ exposure without gas mask, over four circular 
areas, each about 300 yards in diameter. At this rate a 
squadron of twelve planes in one flight could cover a 
square mile with a concentration of gas, so deadly that 
every unprotected person (without mask) exposed for 
ten minutes would become a serious casualty and over 
half would die. In addition to covering this deadly area 
the gas would be carried iaendel in diminishing 
strength to cover an additional area of equal size with a 
concentration sufficient to cause less serious, non-fatal 
casualties. 

Even if this additional danger area is disregarded, a 
large city, such as New York City (area 300 square 
miles), could theoretically be covered with a deadly 
concentration (deadly to those exposed without masks ) 
of phosgene with a total of 3,600 medium bombers. It 
seems highly improbable, of course, that air-gas attacks 
on any such colossal scale would ever be attempted. But 
it is entirely possible that the congested business dis- 
tricts of the larger cities might be so treated, and only 
the most thorough preparations to counter such attacks 
would prevent panics and major disasters. 
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Persistent vesicant gases, in large numbers of small 
bombs or in sprays, as we have seen, would also prove 
very serious against the congested districts of the large 
cities. Four-fifths of a city area being open ground, 
eighty per cent of the gas would reach the ground it- 
calf. Also, since bombs and spray do not fall vertically, 
but at an angle, an a sociable percentage would strike 
the sides of the build: and thus set up centers of 
contamination that on not be readily reached by de- 
contaminating means. War gases do not ordinarily rise 
more than a Few feet above ground, but the spray and 
droplets from bursting bombs may be carried consider- 
ably higher by the wind and the contaminated roofs 
and sides of the buildings would also contribute a cer- 
tain amount of dangerous vapor above the ordinary 
level of gas in the street. Nevertheless, if windows and 
doors are kept closed, rooms on the third and higher 
floors above ground would be relatively safe for several 
hours against dangerous concentration of gas, and are 
therefore the best natural refuges in gas attacks. For this 
reason large metropolitan centers, with many tall build- 
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ings, like New York, are, on the whole, the safest in 
gas attacks, provided, of course, the people are calm 
and know what to do. Ordinary small buildings, how- 
ever, are not good protection, and it is possible that the 
ventilating systems in many large office buildings 
might actually increase the circulation and spread of 
the gas unless discontinued in advance. 

But perhaps the greatest danger from air-gas attacks 
on the great cities is from the - escan of surprise that 
might come through large numbers of people being 
caught in the streets and open spaces without any form 
of protection. With the present techniques of silent ap- 
proach, under cover of darkness and thick weather, 
there now appears to be little to prevent air attacks from 
being delivered with great ilies and surprise. 
Every possible means of warning and protection must 
therefore be given study and development, for if such 
wars should come, only such measures, plus the equip- 
ment and training of the entire population that might 
be attacked, offer hope of sustaining morale and keep- 


ing casualties at the minimum. 

















The breakthrough along the Meuse in May of 1940, 
leading as it did to “the greatest campaign of annihila- 
tion in history,” is already claiming page after page in 
the military press of the world. Of course, no complete 
account of the campaign has yet been forthcoming; but 
article by article, additional facts are becoming known. 
Recently, i in the European press, two articles of especial 
importance have appeared. One, written by the Ger- 
man Lieutenant Co Jonel Soldan,* presents a fair gen- 
eralized view of the German plan and operations. ‘The 
other, written by the Swiss Colonel Daniker,’ reveals 
hitherto unknown facts concerning the French plan 
and operations. These two articles, supplemented by a 
few others, form the basis for this present account. 


I 


The elements of the general situation at the opening 
of the campaign in the west are shown schematically 
on map |. Between the northern extremity of the 
Maginot Line and the sea stood large French and 
Allied forces, ready to meet anything in the way of a 
new Schlieffen envelopment Cor, ts Germans say, 
ready to push into Holland, and thence south into the 
Ruhr area). The Germans, who “enjoyed no numerical 
superiority over their combined enemies,” (that is, if 
one counts as “enemies” before May 10 the Belgian 
and Dutch forces) attacked over the three borders at 
dawn on May 10. As indicated on the map, this was 
the signal for the French and British to advance east- 
ward into Belgium in accordance with the provisions 
of “Manoeuvre Dyle.” It also was the signal for the 
French Ninth Army to move up and occupy the posi- 
tions of the “defensive area” behind the Meuse, west 
of the Ardennes. As the German attack progressed, its 
complexities resolved themselves (according to the 
Daniker analysis) into three points of main effort: (1) 
The overrunning of Holland, which denied the British 
bases from whick they might have operated effectively 
against the Ruhr area; (2) The reduction of Fort Eben 
Emael, keystone of the Albert Line and vital to the de- 
fense of Belgium and Holland; and (3) The break- 
through along the Meuse which resulted in the se 
ration of the Allied armies north and south of the 
Somme, and made possible the Canna in Flanders. So 
much for the Big Picture. This account now concerns 
itself exclusively with item (3), the breakthrough. 





*"Der Durchbruch iiber die Maas am 13 Mai 1940,” by Lieut. 
Colonel Soldan, seer apneic os Rundschan, November, 1940. 
*"Vom Durchbruch zur Ei erage * by Colonel Daniker, Schwei- 
zerische Monatschrift fiir Offiziere aller Waffen, January, 1941, 


WHAT HAPPENED 


By Captain Paul W. Thompson 


The area pertinent to the breakthrough is shown to 
relatively large scale on map 2. An estimate of the 
terrain over this area resolves itself chiefly into a con 
sideration of the Meuse River and the Ardennes For 
est. The river is about seventy yards wide, with a cur 
rent of perhaps six feet a second, and flows through a 
valley hardly 500 yards wide, which is partly wooded 
and partly cultivated. The Ardennes Forest, the gen 
eral outlines of which are indicated on the map, con 
sists of a heavily-wooded country so rough and hilly as 
to be classed as “mountainous” by western European 
standards. The Ardennes is deeply cut by streams (one 
of which, the Semoy, is not everywhere fordable), and 
is served by a road net which, while fairly dense, in- 
volves steep grades, weak bridges, and many defiles. 

In one sense, the issue of the entire campaign hinged 
on the conclusions following respectively from the 
French and German estimates of the terrain of the 
Ardennes. The French, looking as always to World 
War experiences, considered the area to be “as com- 
pletely unsuited for large-scale operations as any area 
possibly could be.” The Germans considered that the 
area offered great difficulties, especially to motorized 
movements. But they believed that with proper equip- 
ment, training, and planning the difficulties could be 
overcome. There was one further difference between 
the French and German views on the matter: the 
French made no secret of their conclusions, but the 
Germans gave no hint of theirs. 

The Germans, believing as they did, and knowing 
that the French believed otherwise, decided to capitalize 
on the situation. “They [the Germans] felt certain that 
they could overcome the difficulties that would arise 
[in the passage through the Ardennes], and that the 
French High Command, relying upon the difficulties 
of the terrain, was certain to be taken by surprise.” 
Thus, a breakthrough over the Ardennes crystallized in 
the mind of the German High Command. 

An estimate of the forces OPP ing each other in the 
breakthrough operation is as illuminating as the com- 
parison of the estimates of the terrain. There has been 
no revelation as to the detailed composition of the Ger- 
man force (“We are still at war,” says Colonel Soldan); 
but evidence as to its general characteristics is at hand. 
In this connection, reference should be made to map 
2. The breakthrough force formed the spearhead for 
the group of armies commanded by General von 
al ar 4 The breakthrough force itself appears to 
have been a single army, commanded by General von 
Kleist. In the von Kleist army there were two corps, 
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commanded respectively by Generals Guderian and 
Reinhardt. These two names—and especially the name 
of Guderian—were already famous in connection with 
the operations of panzer divisions in Poland. (“General 
Guderian,” says Colonel Soldan, “has the temperament 
of a Zieten.”) The name of the commander of the 
northernmost column shown on map 2 is not known, 
although General Rommel has been mentioned in con 
nection with an action in the vicinity of Dinant. 

The breakthrough force was “completely motorized” 
and involved “a total of 45,000 vehicles.” These facts, 
taken along with the knowledge that the Germans used 
perhaps ten panzer divisions in Poland, lead to the 
conclusion that the breakthrough force probably in 
cluded at least eight panzer divisions, and possibly a 
few motorized divisions. 

The dispositions of the French (according to Dani- 
ker, who depends on French sources), show far more 
eloquently than words the degree of their misplaced 
confidence in the barrier qualities of the Ardennes. 
bey dispositions have been plotted schematically on 
map 2. The Second Army of General Huntziger occu- 
pied strong positions along the Meuse and Chiers 
Rivers from the vicinity of Flize to the northern extrem- 
ity of the Maginot Line near Longuyon. Over this 
thirty-mile front General Huntziger had four divisions 
in line and two in reserve. From the vicinity of Flize 


As the German armored columns 
worked their way through the Ardennes 


+» 


north to the Sambre River the line was held by the 
Ninth Army of General Corap. 

More precisely, the line north of Flize was to be held 
by the Ninth Army of General C orap. The troops actu 
ally were in the positions along the Meuse only in the 
sector Flize—Revin, this fifteem-mile front being occu 
pied by the “Méziéres Fortress Division.” Farther to 
the north the units of the Ninth Army were back on 
French soil, ready to advance to the Meuse when occa 
sion demanded. When the occasion should demand, 
the respective divisions of the army were to be disposed 
about as indicated on the map. The fifteen-mile 
front Revin—Givet was assigned to one division. The 
twenty-mile front Givet—Namur, which covered 
area considered to be more suited to motorized move 
ments, was assigned to three divisions—the crack di 
visions of the army. Two divisions were in reserve, 
behind the Ardennes and one farther to the north. 

The situation east of the Meuse was relatively no 
better than that just described. The Ardennes were 
normally garrisoned by the Belgian Chasseurs d'Ar 
dennes. These were supposed to be élite troops, but 
they were not well equipped—and there was only one 
division of them. The French Second and Ninth 
Armies were prepared to aid in the defense of the 
Ardennes— 


one 


with five or six cavalry divisions. Each cav 
alry division was largely made up of horse units—four 
horsed regiments plus a few mechanized elements. 
Referring again to the opening situation of the Ninth 
Army, it was more than a matter of that army being 
miles back of its Meuse positions when the German 
advance began, for the positions themselves were not 
strong and were not completely organized. German ac 
counts mention “two lines of emplacements” along the 
river. But the French themselves regarded the sector 
north of Sedan not as a region fortifié (fortified region ) 
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SCALE IN MILES 














Map 1: The elements of the German plan and the French “Manoeuvre Dyle” 


but as secteur defensif (barrier zone). Perhaps the 
best commentary on the matter is the fact that the 
Ninth Army ‘ ‘counted on at least five days, and prefer- 
ably six or seven, for the movement and organization 
of the position.” If a nation’s army ever staked every- 
thing on an estimate, the French army did so on its 
estimate of the time required for an enemy to traverse 


the Ardennes. 


II 

At 5:35 am on May 10, advance engineer elements 
of the panzer divisions of von Rundstedt’s armies crossed 
over into Luxemburg and began removing and bridging 
over the road blocks (using no explosives for fear of 
damaging the roads). The main columns followed 
close hind. There was no resistance whatever, but 
“minor breakdowns and unavoidable friction” and 
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“winding roads and weak bridges” reduced the rate of 
advance to below the time-table figures. 

Within one hour and fen minutes of the time the 
Germans crossed the borders, orders to proceed with 
‘Manoeuvre Dyle” came down the French chain of 
command. With this, the French and Allied forces in 
northern France began their eastward move. As has 
been indicated, the Second Army and the Méziéres 
Fortress Division of the Ninth Army were already in 
position oe the Meuse and the Chiers Rivers. The 
mass of the Ninth Army began to wheel about Méziéres 
toward the Meuse. Simultaneously, the cavalry units of 
both armies were ordered into areas east of the river. 

Thus, on the morning of May 10, the immediate 
situation was about as follows: The German armored 
units were rolling slowly westward, while the French 
cavalry units were trotting and galloping eastward. To 
a large extent the issue depended on the outcome of 
the meeting-delaying actions in immediate prospect. 

The first of these actions occurred late in the after- 
noon when elements of the 2d Cavalry Division en- 
countered German armored units in the long clearing 
west of Arlon. The result was a bitter fight lasting until 
dark. The French suffered heavy losses and were forced 
to withdraw. As the battered 2d Cavalry Division fell 
back to the line Etalle—Neufchateau, the 5th Cavalry 
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Division was reported near Libramont. That was 
sometime after dark, May 10. 

Meanwhile the Germans were calling it a day. Their 
forward elements rested along a line just west of the 
Luxemburg—Belgian border. They were dissatisfied 
with the day's results, since the time-table had set the 
first day's objective as the line Libramont—Neufchateau 
—Virton. Furthermore they were alarmed at reports re- 
ceived from air observers. These told of “strong enemy 
tank units” moving northeastward from Carignan, 
Montmedy, and Longwy. It seemed that the strategic 
surprise so essential to the German plan had been lost 
—as well it might have proved if those reports had 
been correct. As a matter of fact, during the next 
morning the reports were found to be false. Between 
the panzer divisions and the Meuse there were only the 
Belgian chasseurs and the French cavalry. 

While the cavalry of the Second Army had estab- 
lished contact with the enemy on May 10, as already 
described, the cavalry of the Ninth Army, far from 
gaining contact with the enemy, had not even crossed 
the Meuse in force on that day. This failure of the 
cavalry of the Ninth Army to advance promptly had 
left the left (north) flank of the 5th Cavalry Division 
wide open. During the night of May 10-11, General 


Corap was ordered to get his cavalry forward, and 
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Map 2: The breakthrough 
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This German machine gunner seems to have commandeered a wheelbarrow to augment GI equipment 


quickly. As a result of the prodding, the morning of 


the 11th found the 3d Spahi Brigade (Arab cavalry) 
of the Ninth Army in direct contact with the 5th Cav- 
alry Division of the Second Army. The other cavalry 
divisions of the Ninth Army (the Ist and the 4th) had 
reached the area north and northwest of St. Hubert. 

About 11:30 am on May 11, the 3d Spahi Brigade 
and the 5th Cavalry Division were struck by armored 
units at several points between Neufchateau and Libra- 
mont. Again the fighting was bitter, especially in the 
clearing between Betrix and Paliseul (where the fight- 
ing in 1914 also had been bitter). Again the French 
cavalry was forced back, withdrawing to behind the 
Semoy River. The time was about 5:30 pm. The 
bridges over the winding, steep-banked Semoy were 
blown, and shortly afterward elements of General 
Guderian’s corps occupied Bouillon. Those elements 
had driven through the allegedly fortified defiles near 
Neufchateau with ridiculous ease, and without having 
to resort to the carefully rehearsed flanking operations 
which the time-table had assumed would be necessary. 
Meanwhile, with the Germans in Bouillon, the Ist 
and 4th Cavalry Divisions had no business out near St. 
Hubert. Accordingly, about 10:00 pm, General Corap 
ordered those units to withdraw behind the Meuse. 
Neither division had yet been engaged. (There are no 
details regarding the activities of the Belgian chasseurs 
on this day of May 11. Colonel Soldan intimates that 
the Belgians, stoma surprised at the rapidity and power 
of the German advance, were overrun without develop- 
ing much resistance. ) 

The course of events on the 12th consisted once 
again of futile efforts on the part of the French cavalry 
to stem the advance of the panzer units. Out in front 
of the Ninth Army, the Ist and 4th Cavalry Divisions 
began their withdrawal toward the Meuse at 2:00 am, 
and carried it out by occupying successive positions. 
One such position, a few miles east of the Meuse and 

“far to the north,” was attacked suddenly during the 








morning. Later, it developed that the surprise attack 
had been made by the “Ghost Division” of General 
Rommel, whose unit had acquired its nickname through 
just such operations as this one. However, the with- 
drawal could now be partly covered by French artillery 
west of the Meuse. By 2:00 pm (still May 12), all 
cavalry of the Ninth Army was back behind the Meuse, 
and the order to blow the bridges had been given. 

Farther to the south, near Bouillon, the story was 
much the same. There, the German tanks forded the 
Semoy at many places, and the French cavalry con- 
tinued its precipitous withdrawal. During this day, 
German dive-bombers made their first appearances. 
The effects were great, both from the material and the 
moral points of view. The French artillery had now 
joined in the battle and occasionally a French bomber 
was seen. These individual French aviators had no 
effect on the general issue, but at one time they made 
things so hot around General Guderian’s headquarters 
as to compel him to move to a new location. 

By nightfall of the 12th, leading German elements 
had reached the heights overlooking the Meuse valley, 
and here and there a sharpshooter was trying his luck 
at picking off targets on the far bank. The long armored 
and motorized columns stretched back over Belgium 
and Luxemburg all the way to Germany. At General 
Kleist’s headquarters there no longer was any gloom. 
The time lost during the first day had been redeemed by 
the speed with which the Neufchateau and Semoy 
areas had been forced. The counterattacks by French 
armored units which had been so much feared had not 
materialized. The strategical surprise that was so im 
portant had been achieved. 

At German headquarters, the big question now 
(night of May 12-13) revolved around the decision on 
the exact time for forcing the crossings of the Meuse. 
There was some question of delaying the attack until 
“the type of preparation which had always been con- 
sidered essential for such an operation” could be made. 
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It might have been especially desirable to have waited 
for the heavy artillery to be brought up. On the other 
hand, “it was realized that hesitation and delay would 
result in diminishing surprise,” and since “successes 
achieved had strengthened confidence,” the decision ar- 
rived at was to force the crossings the next day. 

Across the river the French were in a bad way. This 
was especially true of the Ninth Army. Instead of the 
five days that army needed for organizing its positions, 
it had had barely three. Indeed, it is probable that, at 
some points along the Meuse, the Germans reached the 
east bank before elements of the Ninth Army had come 
up to the west bank. 

Ill 

During the 13th, crossings were forced at several 
points over the forty-mile front from south of Sedan to 
north of Dinant. At several other points, attempts at 
crossings were made, but were unsuccessful. The loca- 
tions of these various points, in so far as they have 
been identified, are indicated by arrows on map 2. It 
may be noted that the chief crossing points are near 
Sedan, where it was necessary to cross the Ardennes 
Canal very soon after crossing the river. This disad- 
vantage of the crossings near Sedan was considered 
to be more than outweighed by the superior road net 
leading to the west from Sedan, and the northward 
curve of the river below Sedan, which favored the at- 
tackers as regards supporting fire. 

“Little Picture” data concerning a few of these 
crossings of the Meuse are available. These data are 
summarized in the accompanying tabulation: 


Crossinc At | 

Floing 

(Glaire-et- 
Villette) 


DESCRIPTION 


505th Engineer Battalion (army 
troops!) bivouacked near Bouillon | ponton and _ trestle 
night of May 12-13; advanced to| bridge completed 
“woods north of Sedan" early on | across the Meuse; it 
morning of May 13; bridge train | was used by the 
(45 yard, 16-ton equipage!) was | neighboring division 
with battalion; advanced through which crossed on 
Floing to river bank on afternoon | May 14 and flanked 
of May 13; established 16-ton ferry | out defenders who 
at 5:30 P.m., May 13; assisted by| had prevented a 
37th Engineer Battalion (armored | crossing at Don- 
division) completed 16-ton ponton| chery; General von 
and trestle bridge (capacity at least | Rundstedt watched 
25 tons) at midnight, May 13-14; | construction of the 
disassembled ponton and _ trestle | bridge 
bridge (after “bridge construction | 
battalion” had built fixed bridge) on | 
or about May 19. | 


REMARKS 
This was the first 


Monthermes 57th Engineer Battalion (armored 


division) cleared roadblocks in face 
of enemy small-arms fire at points 
a few miles east of Meuse on the 
afternoon of May 13; reached river | 
that afternoon, ferried across infan- 
try and infantry weapons (includ- 
ing AT guns) in pneumatic boats | 
after and under cover of dive-bomber | 
and artillery bombardments; com- | 
pleted construction of 16-ton ponton 
and trestle bridge on May 14; mean- 
while, assisted infantry in reducing 
“two lines of emplacements” at the 
rate of one line per hour, using 
flame throwers; battalion advanced 
behind division, was rejoined by ‘ 
bridge train at Artues in Flanders 

on May 29. 


This crossing, un- 
like those farther 
north, placed the at- 
tacking troops west 
of the Ardennes 
Canal. 


Houx 
(north of 
Dinant) 


Advance guard of panzer division 
arrived few miles east of Houx on | account of the 
the afternoon of May 12; attempt crossing at Houx 
to seize bridge intact that afternoon will appear in the 
failed by minutes; scattered assault; May number of 
roops crossed old dam during night | The 
of ay 12-13; crossing of river 
forced early on "the morning of May 
13, under cover of fire from tanks | 
lined up along bank; no information | 
on construction of bridge. 


A more detailed 
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Following the first crossings during the evening of 
May 13 and the night of May 13-14, there was great 
activity on both sides of the line. The Germans were 
throwing everything into their attempts to strengthen 
and deepen the bridgeheads, looking ahead to the coun- 
terattacks which they knew would be coming. By 8:00 
pM on the 13th, armored units (apparently set across 
on 16-ton ferries) had gained the critical observation 
points near La Marfée and had disorganized the French 
55th Division on the left flank of the Second Army. 

The French, on their part, spent the night of May 
13-14 frantically assembling reinforcements and pre 
paring defenses and counterattacks. The Ninth Army 
was being hard pressed north of Dinant; but it was ap- 
parent that the most dangerous breakthrough was the 
one near Sedan. Here, the German thrust had pene- 
trated the line almost exactly at the junction of the 
Second and Ninth Armies, thereby jeopardizing both 
of them. During the night the two armies were able 
to scrape together reinforcements as follows: 

Second Army: 5th Cavalry Division, which had been 
reorganized after its reverses in the Ardennes. 

Ninth Army: 53d Division, which was still fresh; 
and 3d Spahi Brigade, which had been reorganized 
after its reverses in the Ardennes. 

May 14 was a day of hard fighting, and of continued 
German successes. Based on details available, the follow- 
ing is a list of the major events of that critical day: 

The 5th Cavalry Division and the 3d Spahi Brigade 
were annihilated. 

The 53d Division was thrown back on Ormont. 

The Guderian columns, advancing south between 
the Meuse River and the Ardennes Canal toward the 
high ground at Stonne, were attacked by strong French 
forces, partly armored. After heavy fighting, the 
French attack was repulsed. 

Elements of the Guderian columns, turning sharply 
to the west, captured two important bridges over the 
Ardennes Canal (at Omicourt and Malmy ) before the 
French could demolish them 

One panzer division, unable to force the crossing at 
Donchery, sent units over the bridge at Glaire, two 
miles upstream, and took Donchery from the rear. (The 

Donchery bridge was finished by midnight, May 
14-15.) 

Units crossing over the captured bridges of the 
Ardennes Canal turned north and occupied Flize, thus 
exposing Méziéres-Charleville to envelopment from the 
rear. 

Additional reinforcements for the Ninth Army, con 
sisting of the Ist Armored Division and the 4th North 
African Division, arrived respectively at Charleroi (by 
train) and Philippeville Con foot )—too late and too far 
away to be of help on this day (May 14). 

Extreme left flank of Second Army 
strengthened, fell back slowly on Stonne. 

General Corap, commander of the Ninth Army, de 
cided to abandon the line of the Meuse, and to with- 


was further 
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A panzer unit on a road across the Belgian plain 


draw during the night of May 14-15. Withdrawals 
were to be to two lines. The troops between Méziéres 
and Fumay were to fall back to the line Signy-l’Abaye 
—Rocroi—Couvin, while those north of Givet were to 
withdraw to the line Merlemont—Florennes—Mettet. 

On the morning of the 15th, there remained no 
doubt as to the magnitude and seriousness of the 
breakthrough. On the northern shoulder of the gap, 
the French 5th Division with parts of the 4th Cavalry 
Division in support, was holding fast, with its left on 
the Meuse south of Namur, and its right bent back 
toward Florennes. On the southern shoulder, the left 
of the French Second Army was bent back on Stonne. 
Between Stonne and Florennes, the elements of the 
Ninth Army were in process of disintegration. 

Thus, between Méziéres and Fumay, the front-line 
units had not been able to withdraw as General Corap 
ordered; and on the [5th those units were being at- 
tacked on all sides. During the night, the “badly deci- 
mated” 18th Division, supported by the fresh 4th 
North African Division and the 22d Division, attempt- 
ed to reorganize and assemble in some unidentified 
area “12 miles west of the Meuse.” During the night 
(May 14-15) the Ist Armored Division had come up 
and had assumed a “battle formation” along the line 
Flavion—Ermeton. The battle formation consisted of 
two lines of tanks, heavy ones in front, light ones in 
rear. (The better expression would be to use “east” 
and “west” in place of “front” and “rear,” since by now 
there was no telling the direction from which an attack 
might come.) And as a last straw, the armored division 
ran out of gas. 

There is no record of the armored division having 
actually figured in a fight, despite the battle formation. 
The German units appear to have slipped by to the 





south of Flavion. Later in the day (still May 15) they 
barely missed capturing Gener al Corap near Froide- 
chappelle. At about the same time, the general com- 
manding the 18th Division had a similar narrow escape 
near Beaumont. These things show the depths at which 
the panzer units were already operating. 

During the 15th, the Reinhardt column, which had 
crossed at Monthermes on the 13th, but which had 
been held up by difficult terrain and strong resistance, 
broke through to Arreux. In the course of this ad 

vance, the French 61st Division was all but wiped out. 
The advance to Arreux also made untenable the French 
positions which until now had prevented a crossing at 
Nouzonville. From Arreux, the Reinhardt column 
pushed forward rapidly, occupying Liart probably late 
on the 15th. At the same time, certain of the Guderian 
forces pushed the left of the Second Army back on 
Stonne, while the rest of the corps continued the ad 
vance to the west. 

By nightfall of May 15, the Ninth Army could no 
longer be considered capable of offering serious re- 
sistance. The army had been completely defeated. 
The sector it had occupied until two days before was 
now a gap fifty miles wide through which the German 
armies poured. By May 16, the Germans held the line 
Vervins—Montcornet—Rethel. Four days later, the cor- 
ridor had been driven to the sea, the encirclement of the 
armies in Flanders was complete, and the framework 
for the Battle of France—including bridgeheads over 
the Somme—had been established. 


IV 
Up to this point, the effort has been made to keep 


this account strictly reportorial. Actually, the Soldan 
and Daniker articles are full of comments and con- 
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clusions (not to mention a bit of propaganda now and 
then). Those of especial interest are summarized be- 
low: 

Tue Lessons 

Both Colonel Soldan and Colonel Daniker agree that 
the great lesson to be derived from the breakthrough 
operation has to do with the capabilities of the motor- 
air combat team. In this respect, they pronounce the 
operation to be of history-making significance, marking 
as it does “the first instance in history in which motor- 
ized units supported by aircraft have attained a large- 
scale strategic success against a major enemy.” In the 
new combat team, “motor joins motor, and speedy 
ground movement is covered by a rapidly moving cur- 
tain of the most intense kind of artillery fire.” This is a 
principle “upon which many a military success here- 
after will depend.” 

Colonel Soldan deplores the tendency to consider 
armored forces as “modern cavalry.” The analogy has 
some substance if the reference is to the cavalry of 
Frederick; but none if the reference is to the cavalry of 
the World War. Unlike the cavalry of “earlier days,” 
the armored force has the ability “to fight and win 
battles in complete detachment from all other ground 
troops.” This ability derives from the facts that the 
armored force “includes all types of weapons within its 
own organization,” that its “mobility and speed add 
greatly to the effect of these weapons”; and, that it 
makes full and unique use of the tank. Incidentally, 
the tank if used alone would come close to fitting the 
expression “modern cavalry”; but without support from 
the air, the tank would lose much of its shock power. 

In one important respect, the armored force of today 
and the cavalry of old are alike—the type of leadership 
required. Just as Frederick had his Zieten and Seydlitz, 
von Rundstedt had his Guderian and Reinhardt. 

Daring, speed, and surprise are the basic elements 
for a successful breakthrough. The breakthrough it- 
self consists of a series of overlapping operations: the 
penetration, the widening and deepening of the gap, the 
constant forward movement, the continuous flow of new 
strength through the gap. The failure of any one of 
the contributing actions will compromise the chances 
of success for the operation as a whole. Thus there is 
need for the most careful study and planning before 
the operation is undertaken, and this “is especially true 
of motorized troops.” In the breakthrough along the 
Meuse, “each movement was carefully calculated, and 
orders anticipating every situation that could possibly 
be foreseen were given in advance.” 

Thorough and appropriate training is as important as 
careful planning. “Every man, down to the last driver, 
must be trained to the point where he has a full mastery 
of technical details and the ability to combine calm 
and resourceful thinking with a high degree of initia- 
tive under fire.” Colonel Soldan intimates that this 
criterion for training was satisfied by the German 
troops, but as evidenced by “the nature of their retreat 
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and the condition in which they left the roads,” it was 
not satisfied by the French. 

Colonel Soldan emphasizes the sensitivity of motor- 
ized columns to mishaps which. in themselves appear 
small. Thus, the stalling of one vehicle may be “dis- 
astrous for the whole column,” something “our enemies 
in this war have more than once had occasion to con- 
firm.” Therefore the vehicles of motorized columns 
must be kept in good operating condition; and as for 
“iron” march discipline, it “is nothing less than a mat- 
ter of life and death.” Incidentally, an advancing ar- 
mored force seizes all motor transportation abandoned 
by the enemy just as the infantry seizes abandoned 
equipment. The driver “makes it a practice to inspect 
every abandoned vehicle. For, no matter how badly the 
vehicle is damaged, there usually is some part—battery, 
spark plugs, tires—-which may be used to advantage.” 
As it worked out in France, “lost cars were easily re 
placed from the thousands of vehicles—sometimes 
whole columns lined up ready to go—which the enemy 
was compelled to leave behind.” 

The actual crossings of the Meuse were taken by the 
panzer columns almost in stride. The rdle traditionally 
filled by the heavy artillery was filled by the dive- 
bomber. And the complete motorization of all units 
participating in the attack enabled new strength to be 
brought quickly forward. The crossings themselves 
were effected by tried and true methods: light (pneu 
matic) assault boats for the first waves; ferries, built 
on assault boats or pontons, for vehicles, weapons, and 
tanks; and finally, ponton and trestle bridges made 
from standard equipage for loads of all types. 

Colonel Soldan comments on the failure of the 
French to interpret correctly “the signs of the times.” 
Leaning on the teachings of history, they concluded 
that a river like the Meuse could be forced, but only 
after the attacker had “completed extensive preparatory 
operations especially as regards the bringing up of 
heavy artillery.” Colonel Soldan gives a hint of the 
German idea of how such a river should be defended 
against armored attack when he says that the French 
should have realized that “the use of an obstacle like 
the Meuse could easily be dangerous, and safety de 
manded that the defenders advance, fighting aggressive 
ly for the line of the river.” Colonel Daniker observes 
that this was not the philosophy of General Gamelin, 
who believed that any army that “gave up its shell” 
would be defeated. Neither of the colonel-authors 
dwells long on the other elements of French weakness: 
the time required for them to occupy their positions, 
the lack of strength of the positions, the extended fronts 
of the divisions west of the Ardennes, the lack of mecha- 
nized means for counterattack, the lack of air support. 

It now appears that deeper study of the French 
weaknesses may somewhat narrow down the exceed- 
ingly broad conclusions some of us have arrived at too 
abruptly regarding the super-efficiency of the motor- 
air combat team. 
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Long before the present European War the practica- 
bility of transporting large numbers of troops and sup- 
plies by airplane was amply demonstrated. By now, even 
the most skeptical agree on the feasibility of using air- 
borne troops, and about the only conflicting ideas still 
left on such troops have to do with certain aspects of 
the organization and employment of air-landing forces. 
It is with these that this article deals. 

Perhaps it is well at first to cover the te rminology of 
ground forces transported by airplane for combat. Some 
confusion still exists because the terms “air-borne,” “air 
infantry,” and “parachute” are often used indiscrimi- 
nately and incorrectly. 

Air-borne is the general term applicable to all kinds 
of ground forces transported in airplanes. Air landing 
refers specifically to troops transported by airplanes 
from which the troops disembark after the planes reach 
the ground. The term parachute troops covers only 
units moved by airplane and landed by parachutes. The 
terms air infantry, air artillery, and the like may be ap: 
plied to the units of the arms that may form elements 
of an air- landing force. 

The primary réle of air-landing units is the seizure 
and exploitation of strategical and tactical localities 
which are not immediately accessible to other ground 
troops. They occupy and hold these critical areas until 
more powerful but slower moving ground or naval 
forces arrive. They are capable of executing missions of 
destruction and demoralization in hostile rear areas, and 
impeding or blocking the movement of enemy reserves 
and supplies. They can be used to create diversions, 
block hostile avenues of retreat, open and close moun- 
tain passes, hold open or close river crossings, and 
provide reinforcements for isolated forces in distant 
theaters. The very nature of air-landing units makes 
them exceptionally valuable as highly mobile strategic 
reserves. 

One conception of the use and organization of air- 
landing troops is that they should be task forces of com- 
bined arms, organized, equipped, and trained in ac- 


cordance with the needs of a specific operation or mis- 
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sion; that a type organization is not indicated; and that 
any unit at all trained in ground operations and capable 
of being transported by air is a suitable component for 
an air-landing force. T his assumes that time will exist to 
form, organize, and train the force after a specific task | 
or mission for it has been determined. It implies that 
the air transport of ground troops with their equipment 


for combat missions is relatively simple and is compar 0 
able to moving foot troops by non-organic motor trans c 
port for some particular operation. This is only gen l 
erally true. Any ground unit, with limited equipment, | 
can be moved by air through the simple expedient of 

providing the airplanes. But the comparison with moto: ‘ 
ized troops only holds for the actual movement to the ’ : 
area of operations. Thereafter it does not apply, for the . 


peculiar and unusual conditions that surround the 
ground operations of air-landing units are very different 
from those true of the operations of motorized divisions. | 


On the other hand, it may be pointed out that our 


1 
Army has recognized the need for motorized divisions 
capable of accomplishing missions for which the normal 
foot division is not suited, even when temporarily 
motorized by attaching additional vehicles. This need 


is being met by organizing type motorized divisions. A 
comparable step in the organization of air-landing di- 
visions is believed to be indicated. | 

There is no fault to be found with the task force for 
the execution of a specific mission. Certainly there is 
need for task forces when the definite area and nature 
of an operation can be foreseen in ample time to or 
ganize and train an appropriate air-landing force. This 
was done by the German Army last year in the in- 
vasion of Holland. It can and should be done in care- 
fully prepared offensive operations where the attacker 
can decide the type, place, and time of a particular ac- 
tion, and there is time enough available to constitute 
and train the specific task force. The disadvantage ol 
this, however, lies in the fact that it does require time. 
An aggressive, quick-acting enemy will confront us 
with situations in which time is vital. Something must 
move and move fast. In addition to having such task 
forces, we need to meet these more rapidly developing 
situations by the organization of type air-landing di 
visions, previously organized, trained, and equipped for 
the execution of the many different réles and missions 
mentioned earlier in this article. It is granted that we 
may not be able to foresee the detailed composition o! 
such forces to meet every exigency or circumstance; but 
within certain limits, type air-landing divisions can be 














organized which have the requisite flexibility for the 
component parts to be quickly adjusted in order to meet 
immediate needs. It is believed that the division pro 
posed below will at least be a good starting point. 

lhe details of organization of an air-landing division 
are influenced more perhaps than those of any other 
ground unit by its means of movement. The primary 
consideration is the type and availability of transport 
airplanes. The number of planes required to move an 
air-landing division at one time is astonishingly large. 
Unless, however, the travel distance is too great, the 
transports can make several trips in a short time, 
thus reducing considerably the total number of air 
planes required. Besides, in spite of the numbers of 
airplanes involved, American industry should be able 
to meet our needs in this respect. 

In general, the amount and type of equipment of an 
air-landing division depends on the usable cubic ca- 
pacity and maximum pound load of the airplane. Thus, 
the load will vary according to the type of airplane, but 
certain general limitations can be applied which, for all 
practical purposes, govern the organic equipment of air 
landing units. 

The weapons and other equipment of the air-landing 
division must be such that they can be moved fairly 
easily by plane. All of our infantry weapons and am 
munition for them can be carried in present type trans- 
ports. It is also feasible to transport the 75-mm. pack 
howitzer, which can even be dropped by parachute; 
but artillery heavier or larger than this howitzer pre: 
sents a more difficult problem. A limited number of ani- 
mals may be transported. Trucks and large automobiles 
could not ordinarily be carried, but it is entirely prac- 
ticable to carry bicycles, auto-cycles, motorcycles, and 
very small passenger cars. The only restriction to 
amounts of ammunition is the cargo space and load ca- 
pacity available. Thus, in general, it is proposed to limit 
the equipment of the division to infantry and chemical 
warfare weapons, light antiaircraft weapons, 75-mm. 
pack howitzers, very light vehicles, ammunition, com- 
munication equipment, and other items of light equip- 
ment and supplies essential for combat. 





By Lieutenant Colonel William C. Lee 


The personnel to be transported initially should con 
sist essentially of command, communication, and com 
bat elements. The missions usually assigned will not re 
quire the force to sustain itself for a long time. 


tore, 


There 
the supply and administrative personnel can be 
held to the minimum. It should include, the 
men needed to operate captured or requisitioned motor 
vehicles. 


however, 


The tactical characteristics of the air-landing division 
are also directly affected by the peculiar conditions of 
air transport. The strategic mobility of the division is 
greater by far than that of any other ground unit, but it 
has very limited ground mobility after landing. Because 
it lacks motor and animal transportation, its operating 
radius on the ground is restricted and dependent upon 
captured or requisitioned transport. If transportation 
cannot thus be gained locally, the weapons will simply 
have to be manhandled. 

The division is vulnerable to attack by hostile aviation 
while in the air and on the ground. It is especially vul 
nerable during landing operations to attack from both 
air and ground. It must, therefore, be strongly sup 
ported by combat aviation, not only while in flight but 
during its ground operations. ¢ 
in fact, take over the preparatory fires before the land 
ing of the ground troops, this in order to neutralize or 
destroy local defenses. It must also, in large measure, 


Combat aviation should, 


prov ide the close support for the subseque nt ope rations 
on the ground. Both will require the closest codperation 
between air forces and air-landing units throughout 
the whole operation. 

In considering the general organization of the air 
landing division, it is also necessary to examine the need 
for different elements that might compose it. Parachute 
troops may or may not be required depending, of course, 
on what the situation is at the point of landing. If the 
division is to reinforce a distant and isolated friendly 
force which can provide protected landing areas and 
security for the air-landing units, parachute troops will 
not be required. On the other hand, if landing fields 
must be seized and cleared for the transport airplanes 
of the air-landing forces, parachute troops are most es 
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sential. Accordingly, the parachute element should not 
be an organic part of the di ision but should be attached 
as needed. The strength of the parachute element will, 
of course, depend upon the needs of the particular situ- 
ation. 

The infantry element of our proposed division is 
composed of two regiments of two battalions, each con- 
sisting essentially of command, communications, and 
combat personnel. It should be strong in AT guns and 
in caliber .50 AA guns. 

The artillery element is the hardest problem. The 

division includes one regiment of two battalions. This 
regiment should be so organized that it can be readily 
increased with existing regimental overhead. As previ- 
ously said, a practicable available artillery weapon is 
the 75-mm. pack howitzer, which can be easily carried 
by airplane. If animals are not carried, certain impro- 
vised accessories must be provided for sidan 
the weapons and transporting their ammunition after 
landing. 
Small elements of signal-corps troops equipped 
chiefly with radio, engineer troops for demolitions, and 
medical troops will 2 required. A small divisional 
reconnaissance unit mounted on bicycles or motorcycles 
is needed. Chemical warfare troops may be attached for 
specific operations. 

Communication equipment need not include large 
amounts of telephones and wire. Dependence neat 
placed principally on radio, on existing commercial tele- 




















phone systems, and on aviation, bicyclists, and motor- 
cyclists. 

Supplies may be obtained by air and by requisition 
on the inhabitants around the landing area. Field ra- 
tions should be carried for initial operations. Additional 
ammunition and other supplies should be brought in 
by airplane as needed. 

In summary, the controlling factors to be considered 
in the organization of the proposed air-landing division 
are these: 

It must be capable of performing its assigned mis- 
sions on short notice. 

It requires the closest codperation on the part of avi- 
ation in flight, while landing, and during subsequent 
ground operations. 

Its weapons and equipment are limited to those which 
can easily be carried in airplanes. 

It will not have to sustain itself for long periods, and 
consequently needs only a small supply echelon and 
no heavy vehicles. 

It must have the personnel essential for command, 


.communications, and combat. 


It is limited in artillery both as to caliber and number 
of weapons, but it must have the maximum practicable 
number of small arms. 

It must be small, compact, easy to transport, and easy 
to command and control. 

It must be flexible so that changes in its component 
parts can be made quickly to meet specific needs. 








Soldier and Civilia 





IN TOTAL WAR 


By Dr. H. A. DeWeerd 


With the other changes of modern warfare have come 
revolutionary alterations in the time-honored relation- 
ship between the civilian and military elements of the 
state. The nice calculations and precise categories made 
years ago by military thinkers in this field require con- 
siderable modification in the light of recent experience. 
For centuries the business of preparing for and direct- 
ing war was the province of the trained soldier. His 
field of activity was regarded as a profession whose doc- 
trines and techniques reflected the essential character- 
istics of the age involved. Like other professions the 
military demonstrated an understandable sensitiveness 
over exclusive rights within this province. The tradi- 
tional concept of the respective rdles of the military and 
civilian elements of the state was set down in classical 
terms by Karl von Clausewitz. Since war was a matter 
of state policy carried on by violent means, the state 
should plainly tell the soldiers what it wanted done. 
The soldiers would then carry out the military phases 
of state policy with the help but without the interfer- 
ence of the state. But it seldom worked out as simply 
as this. The pages of military history are filled with the 
controversies and quarrels between soldiers and states- 
men. These quarrels were due in part to the fact that 
the changing character of the times called for increas- 
ing participation by the civilian elements in war—and 
that the civilians were not prepared to codperate effec- 
tively or intelligently with the professional soldiers. 

The trend toward civilian participation in warfare 
has been continuous and at a rate directly proportionate 
to the industrialization of society. The French Revolu- 
tion made the civilian a potential soldier by creating 





the mass army. The Industrial Revolution made possi- 
ble the nation in arms. It made the workshop as vital 
a part of the struggle as the battlefield. With the de- 
velopment of transport and communications equip- 
ment, with the perfection of weapons through the use 
of precision machine tools and the adaptation of scien- 
tific and metallurgical advances, with the adoption of 
production-line methods in industrial enterprises, the 
fundamental interdependence of the civilian and mili- 
tary elements of a state for war purposes was vastly in- 
creased. 

Yet there were few outstanding civilians who devoted 
time and talents to the study of military problems prior 
to the First World War. Notable exceptions such as 
Spenser Wilkinson, Haldane, Root, and Delbriick, 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that the enforced collaboration 
between the civilian and military elements in demo 
cratic states during the long and bitter struggle of 1914 
1918 should be difficult and accompanied by recrimi- 
nations and controversy. Since the experience of Amer- 
ica in a possible long war may tend to follow the British 
pattern of experience in the First World War, it should 
be of value to reconsider the steps by which the civilian 
and military elements in the British Empire came to 
clash as violently as they did. 

As Lincoln pointed out in 1864, a nation which goes 
to war unprepared educates its statesmen at consider- 
ably greater cost than it does its soldiers. The novel con- 
ditions facing Britain in 1914 called for the educa- 
tion of both soldiers and statesmen. Within the limits 
of their training and traditions the British soldiers 
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of that day knew their business better than the 
statesmen who attempted to codperate with them, 
but they did not adapt themselves to change as rapid- 
ly as the statesmen. When the failure of the French 
and German war plans resulted in the establishment of 
deadlock on the Western Front, few soldiers or states- 
men envisaged the problems involved in a war of at- 
trition. Among the British soldiers Lord Kitchener alone 
showed promise of rising to the demands of the situa- 
tion, but as one observer pointed out: “Lord Kitchener's 
mind was like a revolving lighthouse whose beam would 
occasionally shoot out showing one Europe and the as- 
sembled armies in a vast and illimitable perspective, till 
one felt he was looking along it into the heart of reality 
—and then the shutter would turn and for weeks there 
would be nothing but a blank darkness.” Having made 
his remarkably accurate forecast of the German inva- 
sion of Belgium and the probable duration of the con- 
flict, Lord Kitchener’s intellectual contribution to the 
conduct of the war ended. Before other British soldiers 
were able to surmount the barriers of tradition and 

rasp at the very heart of the military problem, civilian 
a te felt impelled to take a hand in the war—and 
they were ill-prepared to do so. 

The assumption of trench warfare not only prolonged 
the war, but it set at naught many of the principal pre- 
war military doctrines and concepts. Among the German 
leaders only a few senior officers such as the elderly Field 
Marshal Hasler, Generals Groner and Hoffmann 
seemed to have grasped the full significance of it. Has- 


ler, whose age and rank made it possible for him to 


speak frankly, is said to have urged the termination 
of the war on the best possible terms as soon as trench 
warfare developed on the Western Front. In the war 
of flankless armies, barbed wire, and entrenched ma- 
chine guns, Europe became one vast citadel under 
siege. And in such a war of matériel the Allied powers 
enjoyed overwhelming potential superiority over the 
Central Powers. 

Strange to say, it was not the soldiers who first en- 
visaged the full implications of the war of matériel, it 
was the civilian leaders. Dr. Walter Rathenau had to 
persuade the Germari War Ministry to allow him to 
establish an agency for conserving German war re- 
sources and set up a rudimentary form of industrial 
mobilization. By 1918 his office was the largest single 
branch of the War Ministry. M. Albert Thomas, who 
had heard French military leaders insist before 1914 
that they had more than enough artillery, took steps to 
provide war equipment in arnounts utterly undreamed 
of before the war. Fortunately for France and Germany 
neither Albert Thomas or Walter Rathenau had strong 
political ambitions, but the man who played their réle 
in Britain did. David Lloyd George, the ex-pacifist, 
pro-Boer Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose social 
program had caused him in former days to oppose mili- 
tary and naval budgets, soon found that the war de- 
veloped latent talents for military administration. He 


had never studied the history of war or found any pr 
vious interest in military problems. When the first mud 
dling of the Asquith regime in military matters bx 
came apparent, he saw in this circumstance an Oppor 
tunity tor serving self as well as state. He fell to the 
tasks of war with a kind of apocalyptic fury. 

Lloyd George began his progress toward the Prime 
Ministry when he began to doubt Lord Kitchener's 
competence in the military field. During his very first 
interview with Lord Kitchener the latter spent the 
“whole time deriding the Territorials.” “He was full 
of jest and merriment at their expense.” These were 
the non-regular forces which later served with such 
distinction in France and other theaters, and without 
which Britain might have lost the war. On a trip to 
the government arsenal at Woolwich in 1914 Lloyd 
George was amazed to see workers slowly filling shells 
by hand and was told that there was no other way in 
which this work could be done. When he offered Treas 
ury funds to increase civilian facilities for war manu 
facture, Sir Stanley von Donop, Master-General of Ord 
nance, made no use of the funds on the ground that 
no shortage of facilities existed and that no members 
of the trade had made any requests for funds. Lloyd 
George got another jolt in December 1914 when Gen- 
eral Sir Archibald Murray (Chief of Staff to Sir John 
French) came home from France to request a fifty per 
cent ratio of HE shells for the field guns of the BEF. 
Kitchener refused the request with the assertion that 
the British Army should be able to take positions with- 
out artillery support, and gave the Battle of Atbara in 
support of his view! When he was able to show in July 
1915 that although the War Office had made plans 
for raising a force of seventy divisions, no survey of the 
needs of these forces for artillery, machine guns, shells, 
small arms, shell-filling capacity, or machine tools had 
been made, Lloyd George forced Asquith to place the 
munitioning of the war in his hands. The news of this 
development was received by General Sir John Char- 
teris, Chief of Intelligence of the BEF, with the words: 
“God help us!” 

From the Ministry of Munitions it was not difficult 
to unseat the amiable and fumbling Asquith whose 
peacetime talents for compromise were lost in the hurly- 
burly of war. As Prime Minister, Lloyd George was 
called upon to deal directly with the soldiers who much 
preferred the pliant Asquith. Having found the soldiers 
of Britain wanting in their concept of the war of 
matériel, he soon doubted the soundness of their strate- 
gical concepts as well. It was singularly unfortunate 
that Lloyd George, whose linguistic ability was out- 
standing and who admired the same qualities in other 
men, was called upon to coéperate with two professional 
soldiers whose inarticulateness was equally outstand- 
ing. Neither Haig nor Robertson could convey their 
ideas adequately to the impatient Prime Minister. They 
found it difficult to defend their Western Front pro- 
gram with its limited successes and heavy losses against 
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the skillful debating of the Prime Minister. As a con- 
sequence Lloyd George tended to be influenced by soi- 
diers who could speak fluently such as Generals Nivelle 
of France and Sir Henry Wilson. A controversy de- 
veloped between Haig and Robertson on one hand and 
Lloyd George on the other which continued through- 
out the war. Lloyd George felt that they were mislead- 
ing him as to the extent of their successes in France 
and the state of German morale. They felt in turn that 
he was interfering with the conduct of the war and 
intriguing against them personally. 

To Lloyd George it seemed that Haig and Robertson 
opposed all his proposals whether they had to do with 
the numbers of machine guns per battalion, the control 
of military railways, or the adoption of such a weapon 
as the Stokes mortar. Far from admitting the charge of 
interfering with the military, Lloyd George asserted 
that he only over-rode his military advisers twice dur- 
ing the war, once on the munitions program and again 
when he forced them to accept Sir Eric Geddes as chief 
of all railway transport in France. In both these cases 
the military leaders admitted that Lloyd George was 
right. His War Memoirs show that he distrusted both 
Haig and Robertson but did not feel strong enough to 
replace them. Even when Lloyd George was able to 
remove Robertson over his resistance to the Versailles 
War Council, he was forced to retain Haig because 
he knew of no other man who held the confidence of 
the British nation. Lloyd George complained that of- 
ficer loyalty to Haig prevented him from learning until 
too late the great military qualities of the Dominion 
soldier, Sir John Monash. 

The quarrels between British statesmen and soldiers 
at the top was accompanied by friction and disenchant- 
ment between Regular and civilian or “temporary” of- 
ficers in the lower ranks. Robert Graves declared that 
the “temporary” officers in his unit were informed on 
first detail at the front that decorations would go to the 
professional officer of the company for promotion rea- 
sons and company prestige. “Wart” was the term ap- 
plied in his company to all “temporary” officers. The 
citizen armies of Britain which fought the First World 
War represented some of the best intellect of that race. 
Primarily because the impending hazard of battle al- 
ways makes the fires of imagination burn brightly in 
the human mind, even the dullest foot-soldier might at 
such an hour catch a glimpse of life in its most fugitive 
form and have for the moment “an artist's vision of life 
as an adventure and challenge, lovely, harsh, fleeting, 
and strange.” His disillusionment was therefore pro- 
found when he saw herds of his fellowmen ushered 
time after time down narrowing lanes of German wire 
into gaps commanded by German machine guns. One 
civilian observer declared with considerable sorrow that 
there must have been something in the pre-war edu- 
cation of the British professional soldier which alone 
made these ghastly repetitions possible. True to their 


national characteristics there were no mutinies in the 
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British Army until after the Armistice, but there was 
trouble at Valdeliévre, Shoreham, Etaples, Folkestone, 
Shortlands, Aldershot, Dunkirk, and Invergordon 
shortly after the war ceased.’ 

The duration of the war had broken down all pa- 
tience and nearly all other virtues. When finally victory 
came to Britain and her allies, it was not as a brilliant 
stroke erasing the memory of previous muddling, but 
like the “dull equilibrium of an iceberg righting itself 
according to the laws of gravity.” The post-war reaction 
of the average British civilian to his prolonged military 
experience was immediate and unmistakable. He washed 
his hands of the Army and allowed the great military 
establishment which had been built up in the war 
years to be dismembered on the grounds of economy. 
In their haste to “forget” the war the civilian elements 
in the British government did not make the necessary 
effort to wring the last drop of useful experience from 
the costly ordeal of war. Despite the crying lessons of 
the war, the British Army was reduced in 1922 to pre- 
cisely the same establishment it had been in 1914—six 
regular divisions with the Territorial divisions in re 
serve. The force was allowed to fall to five divisions 
when the Irish Free State was formed and the division 
based there was broken up. Though experience had 
demonstrated that the big twelve-battalion division was 
antiquated and could be replaced to good effect with a 
handier nine-battalion division equipped with a higher 
percentage of automatic weapons for increased fire- 
power, the twelve-battalion division was restored in 
1922. Though the war showed clearly that the 1914 
establishment of artillery was far too weak and had been 
doubled during the war years, the 1922 regulations re 
stored the precise artillery establishment of 1914. 

The point to be drawn from the above is not that this 
was the result of soldierly stupidity; it was the result of 
civilian lethargy arising from the disenchantment and 
quarrels of the World War period. The crowning 
tragedy of this development was that it occurred at a 
time when the rising military menace of totalitarian 
Germany made immediate and sweeping military re- 
forms essential in Britain. Not until 1937 were belated 
efforts made to reorganize the British Army. Even then 
they proceeded hand in hand with a policy of political 
appeasement on the continent which made eventual 
military commitments seem unlikely. Because of pub- 
lic apathy and economy measures, the Historical Sec- 
tion of the Committee of Imperial Defense compiled 
the British official history of the war at such a leisurely 
rate that the present war was upon them before the 
series was completed—to say nothing about putting into 
practice the countless military lessons this series could 
have taught the senior officers of the army. 

It appears in summary that the experience of Britain 

1On account of the peculiar nature of the present war in which 
large masses of men are idle between brief campaigns of great in- 
tensity, the American officer would profit by reading Captain T. H. 


Wintringham’s study, Mutiny Through the Ages; New York: 
Fortuny's, 1940, reviewed in the March issue of The JouRNAL. 
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in the First World War demonstrated that in certain 
zones of endeavor such as the production of munitions, 
the transportation system, the responsibility for propa- 
ganda, and the maintenance of home morale, civilian 
control seemed essential to success. It also demonstrated 
that unless statesmen and soldiers saw national prob- 
lems eye to eye, friction and controversies were bound 
to follow. The submarine blockade of Britain and the 
beginning of aerial attacks on cities pointed toward the 
total wartare of the present. From these facts it became 
clear that the next great war could only be won by a 
highly coérdinated effort of the whole country. Though 
Britain could not adapt her government organization 
and philosophy to the implications 4 these lessons in 
time of peace, other nations such as Germany and Italy 
could and did. 

In one sense the First World War may be said to 
have “swept the scene clear of age-hardened military 
institutions and ideas by proving the inadequacy of ex- 
isting military forms and energies.” On the ground thus 
prepared a sinister concept arose: that of the totali- 
tarian state with all military, economic, social, and intel- 
lectual forces harnessed under iron discipline and 
molded into a society in arms for purposes of total war. 
In this concept the civilian does not exist apart from 
his capacity to raise the war potential of the state. The 
possibility of conflict or faulty coéperation between the 
civilian and military elements of the state is thereby 
lessened or removed. It meant that to the preparation 
for war in the intellectual as well as the material realm, 
the whole resources of the state could be applied. 

While in Britain and France in recent years the 
civilian and military intellectual leaders worked in 
watertight compartments, the whole German nation 
applied itself to the study of Wehrwirtschaft. Military 
and civilian students worked side by side in the German 
universities and technical schools. They specialized in 
the economic, political, geographical, social, and military 
problems involved in total war. The new German litera- 
ture of Wehrwissenschaft may be practically unknown 
in America, but that it has influenced Nazi methods of 
war cannot be doubted.? To use the words of Dr. Alfred 


Vagts, these writers— 


. did not desire to raise and settle doubts about 
the suitability of rearmament; their highest purpose was 
to draw out and incite new interests and with the help 


*A short list of men and titles will serve to show the scope and 
significance of this effort. These would include: Walter Schering, 
Die Kriegsphilosophie von Clausewitz (Hamburg, 1935); Eberhard 
Grosche, Frankreichs Wirtschaftliche Kriegserfabrung und Krieg- 
svorberettung (Hamburg, 1938); Adolf Lampe, Allgemeine W ebr- 
wirtschaftslebre (Jena, 1938); Stephan Possony, Die W ehrwirtschaft 
des Totalen Krieges (Vienna, 1938); Karl Haushofer, Webr- 
Geopolitik ( Berlin, 1932); Karl Pintschovius, Die Seelische Wider- 
standskraft im Modernen Kriege (Oldenburg, 1936); Kurt Hesse, 
Der Krie sey os te: Gedanke (Hamburg, 1935); Hort von 
Metzsch, Krier als Saat (Breslau, 1934); Ernst Jainger, Krieg und 
Krieger (Berlin, 1930) and Der Krieg als Inneres Erlebnis (Berlin, 
1933); Arthur Forsthoff, Kriegwirtschaft und Sozialverfassung 

Hamburg, 1936) ; Ewald Banse, Raum und Volk im Weltkrieg 
Berlin, 1932); as well as the writings of Max Weber, Willy 
pr Oswald Wyss, Hans Bliiher, and Arthur van den Bruck, 
and others. 
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of such interest, even if unconventional, to bring fort); 
new ideas about economic policies and the technique 0 
warfare. One should not underestimate the co; 
tribution of the non-professional. 


It was largely because of such thorough-going inte! 
lectual as well as material preparation for war that Ge: 
man economic and military thinkers could confident!y 
forecast the collapse of the French military and eco 
nomic system as early as 1938. 

The defeat of France has revealed once more the 
fatal weakness of traditional forms of defense against 
total war. The kind of attack which fell upon the 
French back areas, which undermined the civilian 
morale, which made deep penetrations of French terri 
tory with bewildering speed, could not be countered 
with any weapon in the armories of the professional 
army of France. Pre-war claims of the “best trained 
officer corps in Europe” only made the French disaster 
seem more staggering to the imagination. Nowhere was 
any concerted action taken to prepare France for the 
total war which overwhelmed citizen and soldier alike. 
Nowhere was any planned program put into operation 
for exploiting those features of a free society which 
made for resourcefulness, patriotism, and mutual re- 
sponsibility for defense. Instead of affording the refu- 
gee civilians proper direction, once the Maginot exten- 
sion was broken, the government and the army allowed 
the aimless flight of millions of broken families to clog 
vital military roads. The government-controlled radio, 
the only agency which could have been used to bring 
order out of this chaos, merely played music or repeated 
stale communiqués endlessly through the tragic hours. 
Did the French General Staff expect that the civilian 
masses would disappear by some miracle if the Germans 
refused to stay on the battlefields selected for them? 
That it was possible to have utilized both the physical 
and intellectual capacities of the French civilians in the 
defense of their country is convincingly shown in the 
vast Civilian air-raid-precautions system in Britain and 
by the swarming millions of citizen soldiers of the Home 
Guard now being skilled in the rough-and-ready tech- 
nique of killing in a strictly unprofessional manner by 
Captain Tom H. Wintringham and others. Both these 
organizations were regarded at first with mild amuse- 
ment by the British War Office. All this has been 
changed by adversity. Few would now deny that Brit- 
ish survival may depend on these nonprofessional 
fighters as well as on : regular service establishments. 

Each day of war makes it clearer that survival under 
total attack requires the full merging of all elements 
of the nation in the defense effort. There is no rear 
zone in modern war, and the term noncombatant is 
rapidly losing its meaning. The award of the George 
Cross, a te He equivalent of the Victoria Cross, for 
conspicuous service in Britain’s war against air raiders 
shows how completely the battle zone has become 
identified with the whole nation. 

The United States is still in a position to profit by 
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the experience of Britain in the present war. We have 
taken steps to form a large national army by peace- 
time conscription. The morale, training and doctrine of 
this army will be shaped by the professional soldiers of 
the United States. One need have no fear of the compe- 
rence of the leaders who will shape this army nor of the 
fighting qualities or men, but other factors in a success- 
ful athllaaion of American strength for war purposes 
are not so well provided for. Given sufficient time, the 
mobilization of the physical and industrial resources of 
America can be confidently predicted. The exploitation 
of civilian intellectual resources for defense purposes 
will be less certain. 

Unfortunately in past years the field of military his- 
tory and studies has been regarded with suspicion by 
the universities of America. As a result there has been 
no liaison between the professional soldier and those 
groups within our country whose training and _per- 
spective might make such a contact valuable. Certain 
beginnings have been made, however, in this field. 
Within the past two years certain universities and in- 
stitutes have taken steps to provide for the study of mili- 
tary probléms by civilians. Professor E. M. Earle (Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, December, 1940) has called 
attention to the obligations of scholarship in the field of 
military studies. Seminars in military history and prob- 
lems have been set up at George Washington Uni- 
versity, American University, at the American Military 
Institute, and at the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton. A seminar at the Littauer School is devoted 
to similar problems. Large sections of the recent meet- 
ings of the American Historical Association and the 
American Political Science Association dealt with prob- 
lems of war and defense. The number of scholars, 
mainly civilian, at work on studies in this field is in- 
creasing and already contains many . distinguished 
names. 


Among the lesser-known writers and students of 
military institutions in the United States are: 


Dr. Arthur J. Marder (Harvard) a student of British 
naval history and policy. 


Dr. Harold Sprout (Princeton) has specialized in 
American naval policy. 

Dr. Theodore Ropp (Duke), a specialist in French 
and Italian naval history and policy. 

Dr. Fritz Epstein (Harvard), Russian diplomatic 
and military history and policy. 
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Dr. George T. Davis (Yale), student of American 
naval policy. 

Dr. James T. Shotwell (Columbia), student of so- 
cial and economic aspects of war. 

Dr. Alfred Vagts (Institute for Advanced Study), at 
work on a historical outline of military discipline. 

Dr. Ralph H. Lutz (Stanford), specialist on volitical 
history of Germany, 1914-18. 

Dr. Robert G. Albion (Princeton), sea power and 
problems of defense. 

Dr. Harold Deutsch (Minnesota), German political 
and military history. 

Dr. Herbert Rosinski (Institute for Advanced 
Study), specialist on German military affairs, 
Clausewitz, and sea power. 

Dr. Albert Lauterbach (Institute for Advanced 
Study), social aspects of military economy. 

Dr. Horst Mendershausen (Institute for Advanced 
Study), economy of modern warfare. 

Dr. W. P. Baxter (Williams College), sea power. 

These are promising beginnings, but periodic and 

uncodrdinated civilian efforts in this field will not suf- 
fice to acquaint the masses of people in the United 
States with the problems and realities of modern war- 
fare. As the Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
pointed out in his address before the American Mili- 
tary Institute and the American Historical Association 
in Washington in 1939, there must be a program of 
instruction in the military history and sedilens of the 
United States provided for the schools and colleges 
of the United States. Only through a program of this 
kind can the civilian element of the nation with its 
incalculable intellectual possibilities be prepared for 
the kind of close coéperation required in modern war. 
In a struggle for national survival “the stakes are as 
high as life itself and-responsibility clearly overflows 
the boundaries of governmental agencies into the body 
politic.” It is no longer enough for civilians merely to 
pay, and their elected representatives to vote, the credits 
asked for by the military advisors of the state. In fact 
without special knowledge and training it is increas 
ingly difficult if not impossible for a legislator to act 
with certainty and assurance in a field so complicated 
and with programs so vast. A nation does not succeed 
in total war by credits or arms alone. The fullest co- 
operation of every civilian and the last ounce of physical 
and intellectual energy may be required. We should be 
prepared to expend it wisely. 






































By Captain Carl T. Schmidt 


Early in the morning of May 10, 1940, a battalion 
of German parachute troops dropped from Junkers 
transport planes on the outskirts of Waalhaven, the air- 

rt of Rotterdam. Bombardment and combat aviation 
had already won local mastery of the sky. The Dutch 
troops at the airport—infantry and antiaircraft units— 
fought bravely. But the suddenness with which the 
parachutists descended and pressed their attack was too 
much for the defenders. Within a half hour, the Dutch 
resistance was overcome. Soon, plane after plane land- 
ed, bringing hundreds of air infantrymen. Once se- 
curely established on the field, forces were hurried out 
to seize the nearby bridge from Rotterdam over the 
Maas. In the meantime, parachutists and air infantry 
had taken other bridges to the southeast of Rotterdam, 
bridges that are links in the main line of communica- 
tions with Belgium and of great strategic importance 
to the defense of the Netherlands. Throughout May 
11-12 German troops continued to land at Waalhaven. 
By mid-afternoon of the 12th, it was reported, an entire 
division had been brought in by planes. Dutch efforts 
to dislodge the forces holding bridges in and around 
Rotterdam were unsuccessful. On May 13 a German 
armored division broke through the Dutch positions 
fifty miles to the east, and by evening it had made con- 
tact with the air infantry at Rotterdam. The rear of the 
Fortress of Holland had been turned by these swift 
operations. French armored and mechanized troops 
that had pushed into the southern Netherlands were 
unable to join the Dutch and were withdrawn. The 
Dutch Army surrendered the next day. 

The attention of the world was thus tragically 
rivetted on a new way of war--the surprise “vertical 
envelopment” by air troops. But as is true of almost 
every discovery that is “suddenly” revealed to an un- 
prepared world, a long period of development and ex- 
perimentation lies behind the use of air-borne troops in 
the present war. Techniques and tactical possibilities 
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had been discussed in the military literature for some 
years. And the Germans were by no means the first in 


the field. 
Historica, BACKGROUND 


The idea of the parachute leap is, of course, an old 
one. Parachutists are said to have entertained the crowd 
at a court festival in early fourteenth century China. 
The principle inv rolved was certainly known to 
Leonardo da Vinci, and a Venetian made a parachute 
jump from a tower in the seventeenth century. Joseph 
Montgolfier, who with his brother Jacques invented the 
first practical balloon, tested various types of ‘chutes. In 
1785 another Frenchman, J. P. Blanchard, is said to 
have saved himself by a parachute leap when his bal- 
loon burst. A successful jump of 3,000 feet from a 
balloon was made by Jacques Garnerin in 1797, and five 
years later he leaped from a height of 8,000 feet. Al- 
ready before the First World War, the parachute had 
been proved to be a means of escaping from an airplane. 
But the early ‘chutes were cumbersome, and there was 
considerable danger of the canopy and lines becoming 
entangled with the plane. During the first years of the 
World War itself, only balloonists were equipped with 
parachutes. Aside from the difficulties encountered in 
developing compact equipment suitable to airplanes, 
there apparently was a fear among authorities that 
parachutes would tempt aviators to abandon ship at first 
sign of danger. However, mounting casualties led to a 
demand for a practical parachute for aviators. Such a 
parachute, automatically opened by a line attached to 
the plane, was developed in Germany in 1917. It was 
used by many German aviators. Shortly after the war, 
marked improvements in design were made in the 
United States, and the resultant manually operated, 
“free” type of parachute came to be widely adopted as 
an essential safety device in military and civil airplanes. 
At the same time, parachute-jumping developed into 
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something of a sport. In Russia, above all, it was vigor- 
ously promoted by the government during the 1930's. 
“Parachute clubs” were organized, and jumping from 
towers and planes became widely popular. In 1937 
these clubs were said to have more than a quarter of a 
million members. 

The use of airplanes for landing troops behind 
enemy lines, too, is somewhat older than is generally 
assumed. Early in October, 1915, the Germans captured 
a French frontier guard in the vicinity of Hirson. The 
guard carried explosives, several carrier pigeons, and 
written instructions to blow up a section of railway 
line. He declared that he had been landed by an air- 
plane during the night. A similar attempt was made by 
the French in July, 1916. This too was frustrated by 
capture of the soldier before he was able to reach the 
railway tracks that were to have been destroyed. At 
dawn on October 2, 1916, a German plane landed a 
lieutenant of the air corps some fifty miles behind the 
German-Russian front. His mission was to blow up a 
portion of the railway from Rowno to Brody, and thus to 
interrupt Russian transportation. He reached the rail- 
way by evening without being detected, and accom- 
plished his mission. Early the next morning he was 

icked up by his plane. In the following years, a num- 
a of effective raids of the same kind were carried out 
both by the French and Germans. Moreover, shortly 
before the Armistice, two Italian officers made a para- 
chute descent in the Austrian rear, and were able to 
secure valuable information. About the same time, 
Italian airplanes successfully landed a reconnaissance 
patrol behind the enemy’s lines. Plans were made by 
the Germans in the spring of 1918 to employ twelve 
to sixteen planes for landing a sizable force behind a 
weak sector of the French lines. This force was to de- 
stroy communications and occupy certain defiles just 
before the launching of a German offensive. The plans 
were abandoned, however. 

After the war, a number of armies made use of air- 
borne infantry, especially in colonial operations. Thus, 
during the French Moroccan campaign of 1925 trans- 
portation of troops by plane proved effective. Moreover 
the practical possibility of employing air-borne engineer 
troops for destruction of communications was demon- 
strated in French maneuvers during the 1930's. The 
British, too, undertook such experiments in the Near 
East. During operations in Iraq, they moved a fully 
equipped battalion of infantry in transport planes from 
Suez to Bagdad, a distance of about 750 miles. Similar 
movements of troops were made by the United States 
Army. Indeed, it proved the feasibility of landing a ma- 
chine-gun crew, with gun and ammunition, by para- 
chutes at Kelly Field, Texas, in 1929. In the Abyssinian 
campaign considerable use was made of parachutes for 
furnishing isolated units of the Italian Army with large 
quantities of munitions and foodstuffs. In the advance 
on Dessie, in the battles of Ascianghi and Ogaden, and 
in the second battle of Tembien, ground forces were 
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supplied in this manner. Among other things, radio 


equipment and live goats and steers (live animals rathe: 
than meat, because of the great heat) were dropped 
without damage. An infantry regiment was transported 
by air to Albania during the occupation of that country 
in April, 1939. The Germans also employed air-borne 
troops in the occupation of Austria. 

Although a number of army commands had given 
thought to the possibility of landing large detachments 
of troops by means of parachutes, as well as by planes, 
behind the enemy's front, it was not generally con- 
sidered to have practical military value until the Rus- 
sian demonstrations of 1935-36. During a review of the 
Soviet Air Force on August 18, 1933, sixty-two para- 
chutists were dropped en masse from three large planes. 
But this was generally thought to be little more than 
spectacular propaganda for the Soviet Air Force. How- 
ever, the Russians announced that training in parachute 
jumping was to be introduced into the Red Army. And 
in maneuvers near Kiev during September, 1935, con- 
siderable tactical use was made of parachutists for the 
first time. An attacking Blue Force had pushed the Red 
lines back, but had not succeeded in its attempted pene- 
tration. Thereupon, the Blue commander decided to 
employ his parachutists and air infantry. As soon as the 
Blue air force had established superiority over a Red 
airfield, some 600 to 700 parachute troops with 150 
machine guns and eighteen light field guns were 
dropped on the field from thirty planes. These troops 
cleared the field for reinforcements of air infantry, 
tanks, artillery, and supplies. The Blue “island” grew 
steadily and made for so much confusion and dissipation 
of the Red forces as to insure a complete success for 
the Blues. The experiment with parachutists was car- 
ried further in subsequent maneuvers, and several bri- 
gades of air infantry were organized. Publicity was also 
given to the possibility of dropping political agitators 
and saboteurs in the interior of a hostile country. By 
the end of 1937, about 800,000 parachutists—soldiers 
and civilians—were said to have been trained to jump 
from towers and 25,000 to jump from planes. 

The Russian demonstrations were viewed with con- 
siderable skepticism in the outside world. There was 
some inclination to look upon them as purely theatrical 
and propagandistic, or at least to insist that masses of 
oom in real combat must become easy targets 

fore they ever could reach the ground. Nevertheless, 
sufficient impression was made upon the French, 
Italians, Poles, and Germans for them to begin the 
organization and training of parachute troops and air 
infantry. A French school for military parachutists was 
established at Avignon-Pujout in 1935. About the same 
time, the formation of volunteer parachute units within 
the German air force became known. The thorough- 
ness with which the German army and air force under- 
took to develop this new arm has been only too well 
shown in the present war. 

The Russians, it is true, have not fared very well in 
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their employment of parachutists in actual combat. No 
tactical successes appear to have been scored with such 
troops in the Finnish campaign. According to an Italian 
military correspondent, “the first parachute troops 
dropped in full daylight from an airplane at a great 
altitude, and the Finnish patrols spotted them while 
they were dangling in the air and did not let them 
reach the ground alive. The Russians then tried to 
scatter parachute troops at night, but the results were 
no better. The snow always exposed them, and their 
tracks led to their capture either by military patrols or 
by isolated civilians. Among other incidents reported, 
there is that of a parachutist provided with skis who 
landed on a frozen lake, where he remained, waiting 
for the Finns to come and free him from the parachute 
cords tangled around his skis. . . .”* A Finnish officer 
is quoted as saying that “nothing has been achieved by 
this secret weapon of Stalin on the Finnish terrain. If 
there are a few, they are of no value; if many, their fate 
is sealed.” 

But it was not long before the campaigns in Norway 
and on the Western Front proved the tactical and 
strategical effectiveness of air infantry, given certain 
conditions of surprise, training, and coéperation with 
other troops. Small parties of saboteurs are reported to 
have been dropped in Poland by the Germans during 
September, 1939. The successful use by the Germans 
of air-borne troops for the capture of Oslo and for re- 
inforcing their army in Norway is too widely known to 
bear repetition here. They also attempted some small- 
scale parachute forays in central Norway, but appar- 
ently with no success whatever. Bad weather prevented 
the reinforcement and supply of these troops, and they 
were soon disposed of by the Norwegians. Moreover, 
poor visibility forced them to jump from very low alti- 
tudes, and a number were injured in hitting the ground. 
On the other hand, the isolated German troops holding 
part of the railway from Narvik to the Swedish border 
were reinforced and provisioned by means of para- 
chutes, and this doubtless helped them to hold out until 
the Allies withdrew from Narvik. As we have noted, 
the parachute attack upon Waalhaven was highly ef- 
fective, in that it permitted the infiltration of air-borne 
forces that were able to seize and hold bridges and other 
important approaches to the rear of the main Dutch 
forces. A similar attack upon The Hague was broken 
by the defenders, but inasmuch as it required the di- 
version of considerable numbers of Dutch troops, it too 
must be considered to have had strategic significance. 
The Germans employed parachutists in Belgium and 
France—and certainly they spread confusion in rear 
areas by the threat of sudden thrusts by air troops. 
Eben Emael apparently was taken with the help of 
troops who landed from parachutes or gliders within the 
fortress itself, but little specific information is available 
on this. The seriousness with which the British have 


*Hamed Venanzi, “Parachute troops and the War,” Nazione Mili- 
tare, March, 1940. 
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made preparations against an air invasion is common 
knowledge. Plainly, the parachutist and air infantry 
arm may no longer be disregarded anywhere. Properly 
employed, it can well have a very important tactical 
and strategic influence. It may be of interest, therefore, 
to review such foreign opinions on training, techniques, 
and tactics as have appeared in print.* 
TRAINING 

In general, it is agreed that training in actual jumps 
from airplanes must be preceded by theoretical and prac 
tical lessons in the construction of parachutes, in meth 
ods of packing, handling, and taking care of them, and 
in packing and unpacking the containers that carry 
weapons and supplies. There must be thorough instruc 
tion, on the ground, in methods of opening the para 
chute, leaving the plane, controlling the body and 
‘chute so that a safe landing may be made. This pre- 
liminary training is often followed by practice in jump 
ing from a high tower, intended to accustom the begin- 
ner to the sensation of falling. The greatest psycho 
logical difficulty to be overcome is the frightening 
thought, “Will it really open?” “What if it doesn’t 
open?” that comes just before the leap is to be made. 
Anything that will build up confidence is therefore of 
great importance. Leaps from parachute towers, ski 
jumping, and dives into water from high spring-boards 
are said to be useful for this purpose. A few jumps from 
a tower are enough to dissipate the parachutists. appre 
hension. At any rate, only a small percentage of jump 
ers are unable to surmount this mental barrier. But 
towers also have their disadvantages: The leap is made 
with the parachute already open, and the jumper may 
get used to that. In exceptional cases, he may even for 
get to open the parachute when he jumps from a plane 
—that is, if he is equipped with the manually operated 
parachute. Furthermore, unless the tower is equipped 
with a lift, the jumper must climb steps to the platform, 
and this adds to his nervousness. (In Russia, a catapult 
has been developed for the purpose of escaping some of 
the disadvantages of the tower. A blast of air opens the 
parachute and at the same time the jumper and para- 
chute are thrown upward about 100 feet.) The Ger 
mans apparently do not use towers at all. The training 
in actual jumps from planes should include practice in 
guiding the opened parachute to a predetermined spot 
on the ground, in learning to delay opening of the para 
chute, and in coérdinated mass jumping, and—if the 
non-automatic ‘chute is used--in delaying opening of 
the parachute. 

For military purposes, parachutists should drop as 


*Among the most informative discussions are: Major L. Schuttel, 
Fallschirmtruppen und Luftinfanterie, Berlin, 1940; Lt. Col. Bas- 
senge, in Deutsche Luftmacht, January, 1939; Major J. T. Godfrey, 
in Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, August, 1935; 
Captain V. Nikolsky, in Krasnaya Zvyezda, July 10, 1940 (English 
digest in C. and G.S.S. Military Review, December, 1940); L. 
Susani, in Nazione Militare, July-August, 1940; Major Eggebrecht, 
in Miélitarwochenblatt, October 4, 1936: Lt. Col. Leon, in Ibid., 
April 30, 1937; Captain Koch, in Ibid., November 26, 1937 
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rapidly as possible. This makes it easier for all of them 
to land within a relatively small area. It also gives the 
defending troops less time to take action against them. 
Pictures of the swarms of Russian parachutists floating 
slowly earthward from great heights, like so many 
enormous thistledowns, certainly make them appear to 
be easy targets. Therefore effort must be made to train 
the jumper, either to delay the opening as long as pos- 
sible, or to jump from a relatively low altitude. The Ger- 
man parachutists leave the airplane at very low altitudes, 
apparently not more than 300 feet. That is, they are in 
the air less than five seconds. Some men may be in- 
jured when landing after such a short jump, but it is 
felt that this is more than outweighed by the ad- 
vantages of great speed. Combat also requires ability to 
jump at night. Special training is needed for this pur- 
pose, inasmuch as it is not only difficult for the jumper 
to orient himself at night but also for him to tell how 
close to the ground he is. Russian training includes 
jumps in bright moonlight as well as on dark nights. 
For air personnel likely to operate over lakes and seas, 
practice in jumping over water is essential. 
TECHNIQUES AND EguipMENT 

Parachutists and air-borne infantry may be used in 
small or large numbers, independently or in conjunc- 
tion with each other. The situation and mission will de- 
termine the composition of such forces, and their 
strength and equipment. Attacks by parachutists and 
air infantry must be preceded by aerial reconnaissance, 
and local air superiority must be won if anything but a 
very small number of parachutists is to be employed. 
The transport planes obviously must be protected by 
fighters and bombers. In their operations at Waalhaven, 
the German air force heavily bombed areas near the 
field in order to hold back defending troops. Bombs 
were dropped in a circle around the field, and the 
craters were used by the parachutists. However, land- 
ings need not necessarily be made on airfields. In the 
Netherlands and Norway some German troops were 
brought by planes that landed on roads or other level 
areas. Parachutists coéperating with air infantry are 
really an advance guard. They must take immediate pos- 
session of the landing field and hold it until transport 
planes can bring reinforcements. Surprise is funda- 
mental to their success. Once they have established a 
foothold, large numbers of air infantrymen can be 
landed in a relatively short time. 

As noted, air-borne troops may be variously equipped 
for different missions. There would seem to be a prem- 
ium on light automatic rifles, grenades, light machine 

ns, mortars, and signal equipment. Tools, explosives, 

e-throwers, and smoke projectiles—and even fire- 
crackers to deceive the enemy—might be required. 
Parachutists must be provided with special clothing, 
particularly helmets, trousers, and shoes. The weapons 
and ammunition used initially by them are dropped in 
containers suspended from parachutes. If local security 
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is maintained, the further supply and reinforcement o| 
parachute troops does not seem to offer particular diff 
culty. German parachutists in Norway apparently were 
furnished light, collapsible bicycles. As soon as planes 
are able to land, motorized vehicles and field guns can 
be provided. However, bombardment aviation may take 
the place of artillery in support of air-landing parties. 
It is also important that communications be maintained 
with the friendly air force. In general, combat training 
of air troops is identical with that of infantry and com- 
bat engineers. 


TacricaL EMPLOYMENT 

The chief merit of air troops is that they can swiftly 
carry the fire and holding power of infantry deep into 
hostile territory. Their possible missions are numerous. 
In many respects they are akin to the missions of cay 
alry. However, the following are perhaps the most ad 
vantageous uses of this arm: 

Key points in the rear of the enemy may be seized, in 
conjunction with a penetration or envelopment by 
ground troops. So far, the attack on Waalhaven is the 
prime example. The effectiveness of offensive operations 
by the ground troops—who themselves must be highly 
mobile—may be greatly increased if air troops capture 
positions useful for observation, local defense, and the 
advance of motorized forces. Furthermore, they actu- 
ally make possible the capture of fixed fortifications 
or the completion of an envelopment. Close codpera- 
tion with the ground forces is necessary, and the air at- 
tack must not be directed too far behind the front. In 
1937 a French officer wrote—prophetically—that “at the 
very beginning of a war units of the ‘air legion’ might 
be landed 15 to 50 kilometers in front of their own 
motorized divisions. In this way they could attack the 
enemy's rear and disturb his movements. Later they 
might join their own advancing ground troops.”* 

Similar attacks may be made to relieve friendly 
ground forces of heavy pressure by the enemy, as, for 
example, by intercepting his reserves. Small numbers 
of parachutists and air infantrymen may be sufficient to 
block roads, destroy bridges, or otherwise make difficult 
the advance of the enemy. When the enemy retreats, 
parachutists may be able to capture fortified areas and 
strong points, and thus block or accelerate his with- 
drawal. Bridges, mountain passes, and other defiles may 
be taken and thereafter destroyed or defended. In moun- 
tain warfare, certain positions are accessible only by air. 
Occupation of such positions, even by small detach- 
ments, may have great importance. 

The enemy air force may be weakened by attacks on 
airdromes and destruction of field, planes, hangars, 
stores, and the like. Here, too, small forces are likely 
to be effective. Similarly, air troops may be used to de- 
stroy power plants, railway yards, docks, munitions 
factories and other industrial facilities, as well as to 


*Major André Langeron, in Les Ailes, May 6, 1937. 
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spread confusion and apprehension far and wide in in- 
terior zones. 

Air troops may be employed to relieve, supply, and 
reinforce isolated units. An illustration of this is the re- 
lief by air of German troops in the campaign for Nar- 
vik. They may also be useful in making quick attacks 
in distant areas, as in colonial regions. Under certain 
conditions, they may undertake swift reconnaissance, 
especially under cover of darkness. 


Derense Acarnst Air Troops 


It is apparent that military and civil authorities must 
reckon with attacks by air troops wherever enemy avia- 
tion can operate. What defensive measures give promise 
of effectiveness? 

As has been pointed out, the attacking force must 
win local air superiority if it plans to land air-borne 
units of any size. This imposes on the defender the task 
of preventing the enemy from mastering the sky over 
any area where his forces might land, and certainly over 
all areas of strategic significance. In other words, the 
prime reliance of the defense must be upon its own 
aviation and antiaircraft weapons. Enemy reconnais- 
sance and bombing planes must be destroyed or driven 
off before the transport planes appear. If the attack 
progresses so far that parachutists and air infantry are in 
process of landing, then they must be disposed of in de- 
tail. If, finally, a landing is effected, the defending air 
force and ground troops must crush the enemy force be- 
fore it can be reinforced. Fields and other vulnerable 
areas must be protected by special details of motorized 
troops, amply equipped with fast-moving vehicles and 
automatic weapons. These troops ought to receive train- 
ing in shock tactics. They must be thoroughly familiar 
with the area to be defended, and they must be able to 
move rapidly to threatened points. In certain situations, 
it may be possible for the defense to employ its own air 
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infantry effectively against enemy landing parties. 
Major airports ought to be provided with pillboxes that 
can command wide areas with machine-gun and anti- 
tank fire. It will be impractical, of course, to defend 
every conceivable landing place so thoroughly. But re- 
sort may be had to passive means. Fields and roads 
should be blocked against plane landings, or blocking 
devices should be readily available. Bridges should be 
mined, and local commanders must be authorized to de- 
stroy them whenever this is demanded by the situation 
as it has developed. ' 

Troops in the forward zone must be also prepared 
for attacks by air troops. However, inasmuch as an im- 
portant mission of air attack is to distract the defender 
or to intercept his reserves, troops needed for other pur- 
poses must avoid being committed to major engage- 
ments with air-landing forces. This again suggests the 
necessity for special security elements. 

It must be kept in mind that surprise is highly im- 
portant—if not essential—to successful action by air 
troops. Hence the defense must utilize all measures that 
tend to reduce or eliminate the possibility of being sur- 
prised. Throughout the area subject to attack there 
must be an efficient system for warning of the approach 
of large planes. In addition to special troops, it may be 
necessary to organize quasi-military patrols, on the order 
of the “parashooter” corps in Great Britain. There must 
be close coéperation between civil and military authori- 
ties for protection of strategic areas. Beyond this, not 
only the armed forces but also almost everyone in the 
population should have some knowledge of the tactics 
of air troops. For these tactics have given a literal mean- 
ing to the phrase “total war.” 

Whether a well-knit defense, incapable of being 
caught off guard, can nevertheless be overwhelmed by 
great masses of air troops is still an open question. The 
next weeks or months may give the answer. 


a 


Tanks in Battle 


The lessons I learned were mostly the ones my prewar commanding officer 
had drummed into me so often—always try to get as much advance information 
as possible and pass it on to your junior commanders. 

Always be planning what your action is going to be if so-and-so happens, in 
this way nothing is really a surprise—never work without support of at least one 


other tank. 


Make it a habit to be proficient in all the arts of your trade, for in these days 
of good tank design, efficiency of the crew means a battle won—refuse to be dis- 
mayed, even if you know you are up against the much-vaunted larger divisions. 

Lastly, if you must die, then inflict as much damage to the enemy as possible be- 
fore they write finis to you, and while there is life there is hope of getting out of a 
seemingly impossible situation.—Section Sercrant Mayor W. R. Arnirt, in 


The Tank (British), February, 1941. 
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Admiral Mahan gives these as the requirements for a 
good naval base: position, strength, resources. Ber- 
muda—second base—gives you all those (I assume), 
and Heaven too. Leaving the former to the admirals, 
let us investigate the latter. 

Perhaps it would be a little better if the guidebooks 
would compromise to the extent of calling their “Fairy 
Islands” only a small piece of heaven instead of the 
whole thing. Then they would be at least partwise cor- 
rect. Because Bermuda is a small piece of something, 
all right. It consists of a string of tiny low-lying, reef 
locked islands, the most important of which are joined 
together by causeways and ferries in such manner as, in 
effect, to make of the entire group one island (which 
is why, in this account Bermuda will be “it,” not 

“they’ *). The total area does not exceed twenty square 
miles. You can lose the island on many a Texas ranch, 
or on many an Army reservation. That is, you could 
lose the acres; but you couldn’t lose the people which 
inhabit them. There are upwards of 30,000 of the latter, 
giving Bermuda a population density triple that of New 
Jersey. 

Many of Bermuda’s many problems stem from these 
30,000 Bermudians. In the first place, considering the 
Lebensraum and resources available, 30,000 inhabitants 
are something more than enough. And so the natural 
increase in the population figure is viewed with alarm. 
More than sixty per cent of the inhabitants are Negro. 

Bermuda's form of government is a development of 
seventeenth-century English practice. There is a gov- 
ernor, a cabinet, and an upper house, all appointed by 
the Crown. Then there is a lower house, or Assembly, 
elected by the people—or by a few of the people, that is. 
The strength of the Assembly is thirty-six members— 
four from each of the nine parishes into which the island 
is divided. The term of service is five years. The method 
of election is the interesting thing: the franchise is 
limited to adult males who hold property rights valued 
at sixty pounds or more. As a result of this rule, only 
about fifteen per cent of the adult population is allowed 
to vote. As it works out, most of those who do vote are 
from that forty per cent of the population which is 
white. Normally, the Assembly is about eighty per cent 
white and twenty per cent colored. 

As you elbow your way into Bermuda’s life and 
customs, there are a few faux pas which you are prac- 
tically sure to make, and which if you don’t make may 
cause some disappointment among your hosts, who will 
expect you to make them. Thus. sooner or later, and 










































probably sooner, you will refer to Bermuda as a part o| 
the West Indies. The reaction will be immediate. Be; 
muda is Bermuda, and all that it knows about the Wes: 
Indies is what it reads in the papers. By the same token, 
you will get quite a rise out of a native by classing 
Bermuda as a Crown Colony. As a matter of fact, this 
is where you get a rise out of me. My researches on 
Newfoundland—First Base—developed the fact that that 
island is not a dominion, but is a Crown Colony. And 
now I find that Bermuda is neither a Dominion nor a 
Crown Colony. It is something else—a something the 
exact nature of which is lost in the complexities of Em- 
pire nomenclature. 

Besides being small and overpopulated and not a 
Crown Colony, Bermuda is an island that really is an 
island. You would have to go to St. Helena itself to find 
a more isolated spot. The nearest land is the American 

mainland— —Cape Hatteras, 650 miles away. However 
(and this is what interested Admiral Mahan), all of 
our important Atlantic ports are within a thousand miles 
of the island. And like the Azores, Bermuda forms a 
stepping-stone for Transatlantic air traffic. 

This strategic position, which makes Bermuda “the 
spearhead of our new naval phalanx, ” has also caused 
the island to figure prominently in our own military 
history. Loyal Britishers though they be, the Ber- 
mudians still want some credit for the success of the 
American Revolution. The reference is to an incident 
in which the Bermudian Guards conveniently arranged 
to be bending elbows in a tavern up at St. George the 
while some of Washington’s agents spirited away the 
very considerable contents of a Bermuda powder storage 
house. A few weeks later, Washington is supposed to 
have used this powder in ousting the British from 
Boston. Later, during the Civil War, Bermuda was a 
hive of activity, a center of smuggling and counter- 
smuggling activities. | wouldn’t be surprised but what 
a lot of finery with which Rhett plied Scarlett in At- 
lanta came in via our Fairy Islands and Wilmington. 

That's all very well; but when you're going some 
place to live, climate is more important than history; 
rents more important than sociology; and rates of ex- 
change more important than considerations of geo- 
graphic position. Getting down to brass tacks at last, 
let’s take the matter of climate. Here is an item—the 
item, rather—in which Bermuda considers itself tops. I 
would go so far as to label the Bermudian climate as 
definitely above average, but } have a hunch that it 
looks better to one who dashes down from New York 
for a few weeks in January than to one who takes it 
month in and month out. Answering this mild praise, 
the Bermudian who writes the handbook would quote 
me a few poems in extollation of the climate, and 
would cite the fact that millionaires who could go any- 
where on many an occasion have chosen to locate in 
Bermuda (but I seem to remember something about 
incorporation taxes). Leaving it to the statistics, the 
situation is about as follows: Bermuda lies near the 
Gulf Stream. The rainfall averages about fiftv-eight 
inches per year, about the same total as for Georgia 
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but more evenly distributed over the year. In 1938, a 
normal year, there were 172 rainy and seventy-eight 
cloudy days, most of these coming in the fall and winter. 
During that year, the mean relative humidity was 
seventy-eight—a figure approximating the conditions 
of Washington in the summer (but don’t be alarmed, 
the temperature-humidity relationship in Bermuda is 
very favorable). The temperature in the shade ranges 
from perhaps sixty degrees in the winter to perha 
eighty-five degrees in the summer, with lows Pa 
dropping under fifty degrees and highs rarely exceeding 
ninety-five degrees. There generally is a breeze blowing, 
and several times a month the breeze may freshen into 
a gale. Once in a great while, the island is visited by a 
thorough-going hurricane (the last one was in 1926). 
If you have read between my statistics, you will have 
deduced that the Bermudian climate is something like 
the Florida climate. During the winter (December to 
April) you can do with ordinary light woolen suits, and 
with a topcoat. During the summer, you will want the 
lightest things you can get: linens, seersuckers, palm 
ches. There always will be need for raincoats, um- 
brellas, and galoshes. As in our own South, you will 
find the buildings designed for subtropical weather. 
But there will be days when a fire would be welcome 
if one could be found. There might also be times when 





you could use a mosquito net, if you could find one. 

Bermuda uses the British system of currency: pounds, 
shillings, pence. (But just because twenty shillings 
make a pound, don’t go calling ten shillings a half. 
pound; and just because it’s spelled that way, don’t go 
calling a hav-penny a half-penny.) Due to the intimate 
relationships existing between Bermudian and Ameri- 
can economies, most Bermudians think in terms of dol- 
lars just as readily as in terms of pounds, or even more 
readily, as you'll often think. 

This is all leading up to the sad fact that you will find 
living in Bermuda relatively expensive. Rents will be 
high Ceven if you can find quarters), and imports (such 
as meat) will be expensive owing to the system of taxa- 
ation, under which most of the state’s revenue comes 
from duties levied on imports. By way of compensation, 
however, many of your vitamins will be cheap. Vege- 
tables are the fruit of that land. 

Speaking of houses and vegetables brings to mind 
one or two non-essential but interesting items. Most of 
the houses in Bermuda are built on and of the native 
coral sandstone. As a rule, there are no basements. The 
stone itself is white, and usually is made more so by 
lime-washing. Thus, the thing which first catches your 
eye in Bermuda is the sparkling white walls and roofs 
of the houses. Incidentally, each house has its rain- 
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catching drains and its cistern, these being important 
factors in the water-supply system of the island. 

Vegetables, on their part, ‘for years formed the basis 
of Bermudian economy. Those were the years in which 
our island was the truck garden for New York City and 
the eastern seaboard. Then, in 1930, came the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff, and the Bermudian truck market van- 
ished overnight. The matter is still a sore point with 
our island hosts, and so, for that matter, is the Empire 
Preferential Tariff system. For reasons (involving sta- 
tistics) which aren't clear to me, the latter is said to 
operate to the benefit of Canada and to the detriment of 
Bermuda. It seems that no matter who wins when a 
tariff law is passed, Bermuda always loses. 

So far as sports are concerned, you'll never have done 
much better than you'll do in Bermuda. Of course, the 
swimming is good virtually the year around—the island 
around, too, for that matter. Then, the island is liberal- 
ly sprinkled with golf courses: eight of them, four of 
eighteen holes, and four of nine holes. (However, from 
this distance it looks as though some of these courses 
are ultra-swanky and therefore ultra-expensive.) If 
you're a fishing addict, in Bermuda you've hit the jack- 
pot. Once or twice a year you and some of the boys 
(count me out) can get - ‘a party, hire a skipper and 
boat (for $35 a day), and go after the marlin and 
tuna. Or you can go out on one of the regular fishing 
tours for perhaps $3 a day (count me in). If you like 
reef fishing, you're in further luck because it, too, is 
very good all around the island. 

Going from sport to the matter of recreation and 
edification, the Bermuda situation remains good—ex- 
ceptionally good considering the minute size of the 
place. There are things worth seeing from one end of the 
island to the other. At the extreme eastern end, near the 
site of the new naval base of Castle Harbor, is the an- 
cient and tourist-favored town of St. George, with its 
narrow crooked streets, its water carnivals, its rugged 
coastline, and its massive old fortifications. Near the 
center of the island is Hamilton, population 3,000, 
capital, island metropolis, port of entry and departure, 
and business center. You'll be in Hamilton frequently, 
and every so often you should put out $1.50 for the 
tour in the glass-bottomed boat out to the coral reef 
which practically encircles Bermuda, and back. The 
tour takes you over what they call the “Sea Gardens,” 
and if the National Geographic plus all the guidebooks 
isn’t all wrong, then the trip is cheap at half the price. 

Going west from Hamilton, you will pass through 
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some rolling farm lands among which is “Warwicl 
Camp,” rifle range and training field for the small mil; 
tary detachments which up to now have garrisoned th 

island. Swinging north around the Great Sound, you 
come to the parish of Somerset. Somerset has been 
hoping all these years to promote for itself a port, but 
the necessary dredging has not been forthcoming. The 
parish owes its relative prosperity and importance to its 
proximity to Ireland Island, home station of Great Bri 
tain’s “America and West Indies Fleet,” site of a big 
drydock and other naval facilities. Over all the island, 
but particularly over the eastern half, you'll encounter 
tourists, or if the war has stopped the tourist himself, 
you'll encounter (and profit by, I hope) facilities estab- 
lished for the business of catering to tourists. Inci- 
dentally, these references are to high-class tourists, 
with plenty of what it takes. 

Well, when we were going to Newfoundland we were 
plagued by the question as to whether or not we should 
take our car, and there was no satisfactory answer. With 
Bermuda the situation is simple. The answer is no, but 
not definitely. Motorcars, with a few exceptions (such 
as fire engines and ambulances), are banned by law 
from the roads of Bermuda. The governor himself has 
been trying for years to get legislative approval to oper- 
ate an official car, and without success. Until the Gov- 
ernor gets his car, you'd better not figure on having 
yours. 

Even so, the island is about twenty miles long and 
has at least 100 miles of hard-surfaced roads. There’s a 
motor-trolley line which runs practically the length of 
the island, but likely you'll need some form of personal 
transportation. The answer is the bicycle. Bermuda will 
give you the chance to recapture your lost youth, to 
catch up on your bicycling. The roads have ‘been de- 
signed br that kind of traffic, being smooth and wind- 
ing, with easy grades. Aboard your trusty bicycle 
(bring it with you or buy it in Hamilton, either one) 
you will be able to discover and appreciate the Bermuda 
of the poets: green hillsides, blooming lilies, towering 
cedars, emerald waters, and the like. 


* * * 


And so, bicycling along the gleaming roads (keep 
to the left, stop to allow pedestrians and livestock to 
cross) we leave the Paradise of the Poets, the Emerald 
Isle of the Guidebooks, and head southward, where our 
next stops will be among the West Indies, of which our 
Bermuda is no, and wants no, part. 












THE NEW MOBILITY 





By Captain Hoffman Nickerson 


Few, if any, military changes in history have been 
more sudden and startling than that which has trans- 
formed the trench stagnation of 1914-18 into the light- 
ning campaigns of the present war. As in the past, the 
consequences of such a change may overflow trom the 
field of military technique; they may profoundly modify 
the relation between war and all society. Accordingly, 
without pretending to say the last word on any disput- 
able point, it is important not only for soldiers and stu- 
dents of war but also for all leaders of thought, who may 
help to determine policy, to attempt a general but just 
analysis of what has happened. 

At the outset we discover that the first general prin- 
ciple from which to estimate the calculable factors in 
war, i. e., the study of the census return of the theater 
of operations, does not apply. Since Colonel Conger’s 
memorable course in ir history at Leavenworth 
before the last war, most educated American soldiers 
have realized the fundamental importance of knowing 
the density of the population among which armies have 
marched and fought, or will do so. In proportion to their 
numbers and degree of material civilization, densely 
peopled regions possess abundant and good communica- 
tions together with reserves of food and shelter, while 
empty regions lack all these things. Thus a compara- 
tively large force can operate freely in a rich district, 
but a small one will find itself embarrassed in a r 
province, and even a very small one is impeded ag 
wilderness. A classical example is Napoleon in Russia 
in 1812. The Corsican, accustomed to campaign among 
populations of from fifty to a hundred per square mile, 
was badly at sea in a country with not much more than 
two per square mile, and this defect in his understand- 
ing contributed largely to his defeat there. Early in his 
advance the unmade Russian roads hampered him by 
softening and cutting up badly under persistent rain. 
Wilderness conditions played a great part in the Ameri- 


can Revolution, for instance by helping to delay Bur- 
goyne's advance from Ticonderoga to the Hudson in 
1777. In the Civil War certain otherwise inexplicable 
movements by Lee were due to the simple fact that his 
army had “eaten out” its immediate neighborhood. 

In contrasting the present war with 1914-18, how- 
ever, this test of population tells us nothing because 
the theaters are largely the same. Severe wilderness con- 
ditions indeed exist in the Libyan Desert between Egypt 
and Italian Cyrenaica (though at the same time the 
British Army has had much experience of desert war- 
fare) but Poland, Belgium, and Northern France have 
substantially the same populations and communications 
as twenty-five years ago. 

Nor does the second general rule-of-thumb, that of 
continuous fronts, tell us much. Just as the communi- 
cations and wealth of a theater of war forbid bringing 
more than a given number of troops into that theater; 
so when the number that can be supplied there is very 
high, that number itself checks movement because it 
permits the forming of a continuous front from side 
to side of the available space. Maneuver in the full 
sense then becomes impossible. In the period leading 
up to 1914 a large part of the superiority of the Ger 
man doctrine of war to that of the French came from 
the fact that the Germans saw that there was a limit 
to the number of troops which could usefully be em- 
ployed on a given front; when more were put in, they 
only got in each other's way. If the limit imposed by 
wealth and by the capacity of the communications into 
a theater may be called the strategic limit, that imposed 
by the breadth of the theater itself may be called the 
tactical limit. 

In 1914-18 the continuous fronts and the density with 
which they were held determined everything. In the 
end the decision was reached by moral exhaustion re- 
sulting from a considerable measure of actual, physical 
exhaustion on the German side. 
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Applying this test of continuous fronts and density 
to the operations of ’39 and "40 to date, we find it not 
wholly inapplicable. Unlike that of knowing the popu- 
lation of the theater of war, it does tell us some- 
thing. The thirty active Polish infantry divisions and 
twelve cavalry brigades, together with the sixty-odd 
German and oval divisions which fought in Poland 
in September 1939 were indeed fewer » wa the com- 
bined Russian, German, and Austrian masses which 
stretched from the Carpathians to the Baltic in the 
last great war. Also the combined German and Allied 
waalhiaden the Western Front in 1940 were much less 
than the 200-odd divisions present on each side in the 
same general theater in 1918. 

On the other hand, the numbers of 1940 were con- 
siderable—a French War Department document issued 
in November 1940 puts them at 125 German, ninety 
French, and ten English divisions without mentioning 
the twenty-five Belgian divisions and the Dutch. Ir 
other words, the numbers in line in May 1940, were 
amply sufficient for a continuous front. At the Marne 
only about eighty divisions stood in line on each side, 
but in spite of the room in which they were free to 
maneuver they reached a stalemate. 

Moreover the Franco-Belgian theater of 1940 was 
lined with obstacles far more formidable to military 
movement than any existing in 1914-18: the Maginot 
Line, the new Belgian forts, and the Albert Canal. Even 
the rapidity of the Polish defeat cannot be explained in 
terms of mere numbers because that rapidity was so 
great. After only eight days’ fighting the fifth, perhaps 
the fourth, strongest army in Europe, was already de- 
feated. With regard to the resistance to be overcome, 
the lightning speed of the Western campaign which 
began on May 10, 1940, is equally startling: Holland 
out in four days, Belgium in eighteen, France in six 
weeks. 

In the present war the one example of an immobile 
campaign decided by the approach of exhaustion has 
been on the southern part of the Finnish front. 





A most important cause—many hasty commentators 
speak of it to the neglect of the other causes—of the 
new mobility is obviously the internal-combustion en- 
gine. 

Without the plane, measuring its speed through the 
air in hundreds of miles, the armored tank surmount- 
ing incredible obstacles and knocking over trees like 
grass blades, the armored car, the motor truck and the 
motorcycle, the lightning results could not have been 
achieved. At the same time, however, the mere exis- 
tence of these various motor-propelled contrivances tells 
only a part of the story. Not only were all sorts of 
mechanized units aie superior in numbers on the 
German side but also there was a considerable numeri- 
cal superiority in the older arms. Second, the German 
doctrine of war was both novel and superior. Third, 
the task of the German military machine was made 


lighter by various political circumstances and maneu- 
vers. 

Let us take these points in their order. The French 
War Department document already quoted puts the 
number of German tanks at 7,500, while the French. 
their chief opponents, had only 2,000, a superiority of 
nearly four to one. In planes the Germans had 1,500 
pursuit ships to the French 420, again odds of nearly 
four to one. And the Germans had no less than 2,500 
bombers against the French 100. Indeed these last fig- 
ures seem conservative, for well-placed observers have 
estimated the number of first-line German military 
planes in service on September 1, 1939 as high as 7,000. 
Whereas the French had clung to horse transport as 
less liable to bog down in mud and probably also be- 
cause it already existed and would have been expen 
sive to replace, the Germans had liberally supplemented 
horse transport with all sorts of motor vehicles. In other 
words, they were overwhelmingly superior in the new, 
mechanical means both of fighting and movement. 

Further, the real numerical superiority in the older 
arms was much greater than at first appears. Of the 
ninety French divisions between Switzerland and the 
North Sea, sixteen were recruited from the older classes, 
and thirteen more were “stationary divisions” which— 
as the Germans well knew—had been trained only to oc 
cupy the Maginot Line and had no offensive value. 
Thus only sixty-one French divisions of young men 
trained for open warfare were available. Although the 
penne of the ten British divisions were i a of 
onger training than the French conscripts, neverthe- 
less, the mere fact that they were British created for 
the French command the difficulties inseparable from 
coalition war. These difficulties were about to be in 
creased as we shall see. By contrast, the German per- 
sonnel was both homogeneous and young. Besides the 
seasoned active divisions which had fought in Poland— 
some in Norway as well—the men of the first series of 
reserve divisions were both vigorous and well trained. 
Most had completed two years of active service as re- 
cently as '37 and ’38—by May 1940 all had had at least 
eight months in which to shake down, brush up, and 
harden themselves. A few had briefly smelled powder 
toward the end of the Polish campaign. 

Turning from numbers to military theory and train- 
ing methods, in the spring of 1940 the superiority in 
these was even more marked. During the last war the 
Western Allies with their superiority in numbers and 
in industrial power had pounded clumsily on the Ger- 
man trench lines, had frittered away the advantage con- 
ferred upon them by the tank, and had won in the end 
largely by American manpower and German exhaus- 
tion. The Germans on the contrary had worked out a 
new offensive tactic which in the spring of 18 had near- 
ly won the war though unsupported by mechanical aid. 
Leading ideas of this new tactic were the elaborate care 
taken to achieve surprise, the close coéperation of in- 
fantry and artillery during the advance, and bold infil- 
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tration. As to coéperation Ludendorff on May 15, 1918, 
recognized the organization of “mixed battalions” by 
assigning a section of field artillery to each infantry 
battalion. The idea of infiltration is familiar through in- 
fantry instruction in our own army for a number of 
vears. 

Even in the early days of the unhappy Weimar Re- 
public, the commanders of the little German Army be- 
gan to build upon the firm foundation of this 1917-18 
tactic. With surprise, speed, and boldness for their 
watchwords, they soon realized that the close coépera- 
tion already established between their infantry and 
artillery should be extended to the other older arms, the 
engineers and signal corps, and also—notwithstanding 
the enormous difficulties involved—to the newer arms 
as well. Acute military observers in Germany began to 
report to their governments concerning a new form of 
combat exercise in which written orders were virtually 
abolished in the division and totally abolished in all 
lower echelons. Practically all problems, even quite 
small ones, involved intimate teamwork between all the 
older arms, cardboard tanks, and imaginary airplanes. 
As we now know, the best means of combining the 
efforts of the combined arms was found in an extensive 
use of two-way radio. The idea was to train subordinate 
commanders who, when suddenly faced with an unex- 
pected situation of one of the many sorts normal in 
war, would promptly do something intelligent without 
waiting to be told. 

Although at first this sounds as if it were certain to 
result in hopeless confusion—as it did to the present 
writer when first he heard a better soldier than himself 
explain it—we may better understand the matter by 
thinking of the training of an American football team 
for action in a broken field. Within a few seconds a 
wholly new situation appears, for instance a back catches 
a punt, shakes off his first would-be tacklers, and starts 
to run. A team ill-trained in broken field work will 
allow him to be pulled down by some one of the many 
opponents now trying for him, or the man with the ball 
may be tripped by running into his own interference. 
But with a well trained team blockers seem to spring 
out of the ground, hitting opponents from unexpected 
angles until a roar from the stands announces a touch- 
down. 

Whether or not the French were impressed by the 
new German ideas, they were certainly not convinced 
by them. Even in training for mobile warfare the French 
command emphasized security by means of strong ad- 
vance guards and methodical procedure rather than 
speed and boldness. In other words they still thought 
of the offensive in terms of 1915-18: a slow advance, 
painfully pounding and inclining forward against an 
immensely strong defense. The falling French birthrate 
helped to foster an unduly cautious preference for de- 
fense over offense, as did the enormous Maginot Line. 
Fortification need by no means have this effect, for the 
ancient Romans were at once the greatest conquerors 


and the greatest fortifiers known to history. But the 
French people and much of the French Army, instead 
of considering their defensive works as springboards for 
offensive bounds or as pivots of maneuver, began to 
think of them only as supports for a wholly passive 
strategy foreign to the very nature of war. The warn- 
ings given by certain wiser French soldiers went un 
heeded. Meanwhile in England the lively and persua 
sive pen of Liddell Hart was fostering the extraordinary 
aberration which we may call a defensive theory of war. 
I quote his Defense of Britain: “Our chief risk of losing 
a war lies in trying to ‘win a war —by pursuing the 
mirage of decisive victory on the battlefield.” Whereas 
in France the trouble was chiefly a failure of the will, in 
England, a courageous but profoundly unmilitary coun- 
try, this one-sided doctrine, preached by a brilliant pen, 
actually destroyed the balance of popular military 
thought. The almost unanimous rejection of such stuff 
by professional soldiers could not correct so monstrous 
a distortion of truth. 

Incidentally, this English intellectual disaster might 
well warn ofhcers of all countries that it is not enough 
for them alone to understand their subject. Whenever 
they can properly do so, they should see that their fel- 
low citizens understand at least the rudiments of it as 
well. 

The Germans were of course delighted at the gre ywwth 
of military delusions among their prospective enemies. 
Their faith in their own doctrine of war was supported 
by reason and experience where such support was pos- 
sible, and was certainly not contrary to reason where 
such support was as yet impossible. 

Certain elements of their new mobility, especially 
their parachutists, their heavy tanks invulnerable to 
light antitank guns, and their plans for attacking forti- 
fications by field engineers coéperating closely either 
with parachutists or with high-velocity cannon firing 
directly against the embrasures and gun-ports of for- 
tresses, were as yet profound secrets. 

Moreover, the German command by no means meant 
to stake everything on one card. Accordingly they also 
provided themselves with abundant artillery, 105-, 150-, 
and 210-mm. howitzers together with 150-, and 240 
mm. long-range heavy guns. Being thus well furnished 
with weapons appropriate to trench warfare, they var- 
ied their combat exercises in the new mobility with “set 
pieces” not entirely unlike the trench-to-trench attacks 
of 1914-18. In this way they kept possible opponents 
in doubt as to what they meant to do—for instance, so 
acute a critic as the distinguished German anti-Nazi 
military writer, Dr. Herbert Rosinski, in the closing 
pages of his otherwise admirable historical sketch The 
German Army published in 1940 thought a German 
use of lightning tactics improbable, saying “. . . the 
present generation of German military leaders begins 
to think . in terms of a more restricted mobility, 
of long-drawn frontal battles, proceeding over many 
weeks and decided . . . by a prolonged struggle . 
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until he [i. e., the enemy] . . . collapses. . . . There- 
fore . . . all actions demanding swift movement on 
the battlefield . are questioned; so too are the 
chances of a sudden decisive blow by strong mechanized 
forces or air attack.” Thus believing, this eminent mili- 
tary scholar, in a dispatch telegraphed from London to 
The New York Times on April 27, 1940, less than a 
fortnight before the launching of the great German 
offensive in the West, wrote of his conviction that 
. Germany had no hope of smashing her way to 
victory by a decisive, full-strength attack on the West- 
ern Front once she had lost the chance of doing so in 
the first few months of the war . . .” In short, even 
after the invasions of Poland and Norway, so able a 
man as Rosinski was taking the alternative tactic of the 
German high command for their principal tactic. 

Thus the latter killed two birds with one stone. First, 
they kept prospective opponents in the dark. Second, 
they rounded out and completed their own theory and 
methods of training for war. 

In connection with this well-rounded theory it can 
hardly be too emphatically said that the German vic- 
tories of 1939-40 were won by armed forces which were 
integrated into a single well-balanced team. Although 
opinions differ somewhat as to the exact standard of 
efficiency reached by the average German infantry- 
artillery combat team, one thing is certain: the spec- 
tacular services of the air force and the armored corps 
were only parts of an effort in which infantry and old- 
fashioned artillery were indispensable. 

Summarizing the argument up to this point: the new 
German mobility has see demonstrated and its corre- 
spondingly rapid decisions achieved against enemies 
gravely inferior in total numbers, enormously inferior 
in mechanized numbers, also inferior in theories of war 
and consequently in training methods. 

The foregoing considerations, however, by no means 
end the matter. In addition to them we must take into 
account what we have already called “political circum- 
stances and maneuvers.” The ideas underlying recent 
German political conduct are so novel in morals, and 
the emotions roused by sudden or unprovoked attacks 
and by the organized insurrections known as Fifth Col- 
umns are so violent that verbal precision regarding them 
is peculiarly needed. 

Going back to first principles for a moment, all human 
societies and all the smaller groups which com such 
societies, including societies and groups which may be 
at war with one another, can exist only because their 
members are bound together by some moral unity or 
other, that is, by a measure of agreement as to the de- 
cencies and sanctities normal to man. For some time 
the chief agencies for enforcing such agreement where 
enforcement has seemed necessary have been national 
governments supported by the strong emotion of national 
patriotism which has often been called “the religion of 
modern man.” On the other hand, the intolerable in- 


ternational anarchy which would have been the logica! 
result of the existence of a number of wholly inde 
pendent states has been made tolerable by a whole net 
work of voluntary and more or less precise agreements 
and understandings between the national governments, 
for instance the accepted customs and rules of war. 

Without going into the background of the matter, let 
it here suffice that this state of things has begun to 
change in two seemingly contradictory fashions. In the 
first place the idea of transforming all society by means 
of revolutions which to their opponents are merely 
colossal crimes has made the promotion of or the op- 
posing of such revolutions seem to many men morally 
more important than their duty to obey each his own 
national government. In the opposite direction, other 
men have acted on the principle that one’s duty to one’s 
own nation so overrides all other moral duties as to 
justify the violation not only of international custom 
but of solemn public pledges, however recent, if such 
violation should appear nationally expedient. 

Under its National Socialist government Prussianized 
Germany has acted on both of these moral innova- 
tions. Having herself gone some distance toward a col- 
lectivist social revolution, she has used the attraction of 
such a revolution for certain elements in other countries 
to build up in those countries parties friendly to her and 
even willing to act with her against their fellow citizens. 
Next, these foreign partisans of Germany have been re- 
inforced by Germans resident during the previous peace 
in the country to be invaded. Further, Nazi Germany, in 
order to achieve surprise, has attacked without previous 
declarations of war, and has also attacked unoffending 
neutrals whom Herr Hitler himself had recently and 
publicly promised to spare. As the present writer has 
said in another place, the old-fashioned name for all 
these practices is treachery. 

Although such things have occasionally been done 
before, the reason why they are still moral novelties to- 
day depends not only upon the sense of honor but also 
upon enlightened self-interest. Anyone willing to risk 
the general consequences likely to follow the Raeonen 
of the rules always stood a chance of gaining at least a 
temporary advantage over an opponent who respected 
them. In fact the violator might always hope that last- 
ing victory for his side would perpetuate his advantage. 
Even a traitor to his country might receive honors and 
riches from the foreigners whom he had helped. Fur- 
ther, certain revolutionary differences of religious or 
even of political faith have at times in the past blurred 
the definition of treachery. We may compare the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century religious wars or the 
French Revolution. 

Nevertheless, against all this the counter-argument 
from self-interest has always been summed up in the 
homely proverb “two can play at that game.” Reason 
and experience have always shown that the chances of 
permanently disabling all opponents by breaking the 
rules of war was negligibly small. If not totally dis- 
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abled they may well be provoked to reprisals, and there 
is no logical halting place for reprisal and counter- 
reprisal short of the total massacre of the defeated side. 
On the whole it was found that the military advantages 
obtainable from “frightfulness” cancelled out. The orig- 
inal violator merely made the war more savage and cruel 
without being much nearer to victory. 





Axiomatically, the truth of any disputed question is 
best discovered by listening to all that can fairly be said 
on both sides, especially to all that can fairly be said 
against the side which the listener tends to favor. 
Therefore, having begun by saying that the new mo- 
bility may modify not only military technique but also 
the relation between war and society, let us see whether 
we have now mentioned all the legitimate arguments 
against such a conclusion. 

One more argument does remain. Anyone holding 
that the new mobility may be, after all, a flash in the 
pan might say with some justice: in addition to every- 
thing already said in this article, certain other local and 
temporary circumstances, certain mere chances of war, 
have greatly furthered the rapidity of the recent Ger- 
man victories. 

Obviously the new German political maneuvers are 
unlikely to succeed as pemawah agora a time. People 
do not behave in wild places as they do in regions where 
public order is reasonably assured. In the Old West 
everyone went armed, and was prepared to draw and 
shoot quickly at need. As with individuals, so with 
states. If after the present war Fifth Columns and 
“political surprise” by attacks without warning seem 
likely to recur, governments which feel themselves 
threatened will take appropriate measures. Indeed in 
the Old West a man who knew himself to be slower on 
the draw than some possible opponent was particularly 
careful to begin shooting first. In other words, fear, 
quite as much if not more than greed, is the mother of 
violence. 

As with political maneuvers, so with purely military 
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strategy and tactics; here too new methods can be copied. 
Just as Napoleon's enemies ended by learning the revo- 
lutionary Napoleonic art of war, so too the German 
methods of the recent lightning campaigns can be 
learned. 

Does this dispose of the question? Must we, when 
the new lessons have been learned and improved upon, 
expect to see again stalemates like those of 1914-18? 

The present writer, for one, does not think so. On the 
contrary, all the existing military tendencies seem to 
work in favor of a considerable continuance of the new 
mobility. Even when fronts are densely held, future 
commanders on the defensive will not be able altogether 
to discount either the possibilities of “vertical envelop- 
ment’ from the air or the sudden thrusts of mechanized 
ground forces. Accordingly area defense by a deep zone 
of successive lines of strong points more or less widely 
spaced, instead of linear defense by continuous, rigid 
fronts, seems likely to be the order of the day. This 
would be only an extension of von Lossberg’s elastic 
defense of 1917 and of its corollary von Bruchmuller’s 
and Ludendorff’s fluid offensive tactics of 1914-18. Both 
elastic defense and fluid offense imply the ability to 
maneuver, even down to subordinate commanders, and 
this in turn implies high training of subordinate com- 
manders and of troops. Accordingly it may pay better 
in the future to have a somewhat smaller high-quality 
army rather than a somewhat larger low-quality one. 

Again, if we consider war from the angle of material 
and industrial production, the great power of modern 
weapons also seems to make for military quality rather 
than quantity; it seems absurd to waste the power of 
such formidable instruments by putting them into ill 
trained hands. Indeed the mere industrial effort re- 
quired to equip and munition an army during active 
operations is so great and so costly that it again favors 
high training rather than mere military numbers. 

Finally, the general level of popular military enthu- 
siasm, at least in Europe, seems much lower than in ‘14. 
The one substitute for popular enthusiasm is discipline 
plus esprit de corps. 
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At Ease! Minsky, that means for you to put out that 
butt and pay attention to me. McCann, here’s a stool 
up here. 

Report! 

Well, O'Rourke, will you interview Cohen and ask 
him is he going to stand this formation or would he 
prefer me to bring the platoon in there? 

Now here is a sample of the new M-4 guns that’re 
just coming out. Thank you, Gomez, and I'm glad you 
haven't forgotten your recruit training in nomenclature, 
but it’s really not a rifle. It’s a gun, a musket, or a piece, 
if you want to be technical. The Infantry's going 
smoothbore. 

You're right, Purdy, it is the M-3, with a new barrel 

—and as fast as they can put our small arms through 
the arsenals, they're going to replace all the barrels. 

Machine guns, autorifles, everything that uses the 
thirty caliber ammunition is going through the mill— 
and coming out with nearly four times the punch. 

Revolvers and pistols aren’t important, of course, but 
I hear they're next—and as long as I do have to pack one 
of the damned things for inspectors, it'll be nice to 
know I could shoot through a Mungo helmet or a 
couple of steel shirts with it. 

They're not rifling any more weapons, and any that 
come in for repairs are getting the new barrels for re- 
issue. Of course they've stopped making the old-type 
ammunition too. 

What brought all this on was the Winged Bullet. 
Here it is—a case-hardened steel body, streamlined fore 
and aft, with six fins forged as part of the tail. The 
streamlined body cuts down the air res— the drag, and 
gives it more “staying power.” It'll hold its speed and 
trajectory longer than the flat-ended or boat-tailed bullet 
on that account. 

Here, pass these samples back, Nussbaum, three to a 
squad. This bullet has it all over the old Spitzer type 
practically every way. It’s probably the biggest im- 
provement in firearms since my great-uncle Zeke almost 
won his war with a percussion-cap gun. 

Notice the two copper bands around the belly of the 
ball. They're not bands, they're skirts—to. keep the 
body lined up true in the bore and act as gas checks. 
The greater the force of the explosion, the tighter these 
skirts are jammed out against the walls of the barrel. 
The bullet rides on these soft copper skirts, and never 
comes in contact with the bore at all. 

That’s importai¥. Maybe some of you birds have 
seen ear pe of a rifle being fired—high-speed 
camera stuff, you know. 

You remember how the first two or three pictures 


would have a puff of smoke getting bigger all the time 
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in front of the muzzle? Then the next picture would 
show the tip of the bullet nosing out of the smoke. Al! 
the smoke you saw come out ba of the bullet was 
wasted powder gas, leaking by the ball where the 
lands tore the jacket metal on account of the quick 
spin. 

teas this picture around, Olsen. Now that page 
shows a few photographs of the M-4 being fired. When 
it gets to you, notice that there isn’t a trace of gas com- 
ing out of the barrel in the first two pictures—in fact, 
there’s nothing but the muzzle shown. The next shot 
shows the front half of the ball coming out of the 
barrel, and still no gas escaping. The last one shows 
the whole bullet, fins and all, jumping clear of the 
smoke cloud. 

ombardi? 

estion is, if the rear skirt will hold back the 
, why have two skirts. There's a couple of 
| If the bore gets pitted, some gas is going to 
shove by under the skirt when it’s riding over the pit. 
If it does, there’s nothing lost, because the second one 
catghes it. Second, there has to be two skirts, so as to 
keep the steel ball from turning a little sideways and 
burring up the steel bore. 

Now, what does this picture mean? It means that 
there’s no powder gas leaking by the bullet—we use all 
of it to drive, and that gives us a lot more speed. In- 
stead of around 2,700 feet a second, this bullet takes 
off at a little better than 5,000. That's partly on ac- 
count of the gas seal, and partly on account of some- 
thing else we'll come to later. And it holds its speed 
better, too. 

Here’s a funny thing—the bullet having those vanes 
on the tail, and being bigger than an M-3 from a side 
view, you'd think you'd have to take more windage 
ona breezy day. But remember that this bullet’s twice 
as fast, so the wind plays with it only half as long, and 
you really don’t have to take as much windage as you 
would with the M-3 bullet. 

Another thing—this winged bullet’s going to hold its 
line of flight nose-on, as long as it’s in the air. You 
know how a hot or worn-out rifle or machine-gun barrel 
will throw a bullet sideways-to, sometimes even on the 
thousand-inch range. Well, a smoothbore can get worn 
out or expand with the heat to damned near a thirty- 
two, and the bullet’ll never tumble. The skirts will ex- 
pand to fill the bore, and that'll cause maybe a little 
more air resistance, so the ball may fall short, but it'll 
never keyhole. 

One more thing about the bullet—there’s only going 
to be two kinds from now on—armor-piercing and in- 


cendiotracer. The old lead-filled ball is out. I can't 
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figure why that change wasn’t made years back, just 
as soon as the Mungs started using body armor. Be- 
sides, why go through all the trouble to make a copper- 
nickel jacket and fill it with lead, when you can forge 
a thousand AP’s with one pull of a lever, press on the 
copper skirts with another, and then drop ‘em on a 
conveyor belt for a heat treatment. Of course they 
didn’t use the gas-check idea in those days, and I guess 
they had to put on a jacket to save the rifling anyway. 

Now for the gun. There’s going to be no changes 
made except alien the barrels and putting in new 
rear sights. 

We have to have a new sight, because our trajectory 
is going to be flatter—and by the same token, instead 
of a 700-yard danger zone, our machine gunners can 
sweep a final protective line, say, 1,000 to 1,200 yards 
long on level ground, and never get their cone of fire 
higher than a Mung’s brisket. 

On account of the flatter trajectory, a mistake in the 
range won't be near so important, so even you people 
may be able to do some effective shooting when you're 
out on your own. Set your sights at 300, and you'll be 
able to cripple a Mung anywhere from 500 yards down 
to five feet. 

There’s no drift on the bullets, on account of there 
being no twist, so your new sights are not only going 
to be only half as tall—they’ll run straight up and down. 

By simply changing the barrel and sight, we can 
keep on using the same rifle—er, gun—cartridge case, 
primer, and loading machinery. That's important, with 
the factories as rushed as they are. 

I heard the major telling the captain this morning 
about how they make these away After they bore ‘em 
out and chamber ‘em, they start a polishing tool in at 


the breech. The carbor— the ab— the grit they use on 
the polisher gets worn out and thinner as it gets out 
toward the muzzle. Then they repeat a couple of times, 
starting with a finer grade of compound each time. 
That way, they take a pretty good cut out of the breech, 
but don’t do much beyond polishing at the muzzle, so 
it leaves the barrel tapered just a gnat’s hair from rear 
to front. Medium choke-bored to you shotgun men. 

This choke-boring keeps a squeezing pressure on the 
copper gas checks, and prevents leakage, like I told you 
before. 

Building smoothbores will be a whole lot faster than 
rifling. Have you got any idea how many operations 
it takes to put the rifling in an M-3 barrel? It’s about 
—can’t seem to remember now, but it’s a slow job com- 
pared to straight boring—which may be why some of 
you recruits trained with the M-2, the M- 1, the ’03, 
and maybe even with the ‘17. 

Taking care of these guns will be a recruit’s dream. 
You know how metal fouling collects in the grooves of 
a rifled barrel. There isn’t a decent rifle in the outfit 
right now! With the smoothbore, there'll just be a 
polished cylinder—nothing to scrape or catch metal. 
And with non-corrosive primers—. 

A gun like that is still going to be a good weapon 
even when it's practically worn thin, because it isn’t 
the size of the bullet and barrel that matters any more— 
it’s how far the gas-checks will expand that decides 
when the barrel has to be replaced. 

But this gun ought to practically never wear out. 
The only friction the bore’ll get is from the copper 
skirts on the bullet—the case-hardened body won't 
touch it at all. 

I was just coming to that, Cohen. 
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Another angle on why this bullet takes off so fast is 
that the bore isn’t rifled. I’d never thought of it before, 
but the old— the captain said this morning that it 
takes a lot of force to start the bullet spinning as fast as 
it does, and that the riflings must hold the bullet back 
a lot by dragging and tearing into the jacket. So be- 
tween the gas seal, the lack of twist, and the smooth 
surface—no wonder the thing turns up around 5,000 
feet a second. We get speed instead of spin. 

By doubling the speed, we build up the smashing 
power away out of proportion—around four times as 
much. I know it don’t sound reasonable, but listen to 
this. 

F equals—the lieutenant wrote it out here somewhere 
—F equals MV squared, when F is the force, M is the 
mass, and V is the velocity. 

That may not mean much, but this does. Say we 
have a gun that throws a one-pound shell at 1,000 
feet a second. That shell hits with one pound times 
1,000 times 1,000 equals 1,000,000 foot-pound-seconds, 
if there is any such thing. 

Suppose we want to hit harder. We can use a two- 
pound shell and throw it at the same speed. That load 
will give us two times 1,000 times 1,000 equals 2,000,- 
000 foot-pound-seconds. (O'Shaughnessy, are you 
dreaming about what you did on your last leave or what 
you're planning on doing on your next?) So if we 
double the weight of the shot, we double the force. 

Another way of hitting harder is to keep our one- 
pound shot, and throw it at 2,000 feet a second. In 
that case we hit with one pound times 2,000 times 2,000 
equals 4,000,000 foot-pound-seconds. So by doubling 
the speed, we get around four times the hitting power. 

Any questions? 

Well, Swenson, if a gun hits four times as hard on 
the front end, what is it going to do at the—let’s see, the 
riflings used to try to hold the bullet back, so the gun 
kicked back harder—but the bullet went out half as 


April 


fast, so it kicked softer—but we're using about the same 
powder charge, so—we’d better see the lieutenant abou: 
that. 

Anyway, you can figure out what a change this speed 
is going to make in things as they stand. The major 
said he's seen these guns shoot through an inch of stec| 
at 300 yards, and an inch and a quarter, point-blank. 
An antitank gun carried by every rifle— musketee: 
that’s what it means. 

Right now, we're only getting one per platoon—for 
snipers—but when they're regular issue, we'll probably 
make the Mungo Armored Force put on so much stee| 
they won't be able to waddle out of the way of a 155. 

But there's other angles besides what they're going 
to do to tanks. Right now we're using four to ten leads 
on airplanes, because we've got a'slow bullet and the 
planes are getting faster every day. Hitting a plane 
while you're aiming that wide is blind luck—and if you 
hit him with a lead-filled ball, what have you got any- 
how? Nothing. 

After we get these new guns, and I understand 
there’s two million of ‘em on order, we'll be able to use 
two to five leads—and we'll hit three times as many of 
‘em. Furthermore, with this AP tearing through the 
armor, they'll stay hit. 

As far as that goes, we'll cut our leads in half for 
all moving targets, men, motors, or mechanized, be- 
cause our bullets will get there in half the time. 

Any questions? 

Next formation with arms, outside, in— 

What's that, Higgenbottom? What makes the bullet 
fly straight when } it no riflings—? Well, why does 


an arrow fly straight, what makes an air bomb nose on, 
why does a mortar shell—say, what’s the big idea? Are 
you trying to—maybe you better come with me during 
the break, and I'll see if the company commander can't 
explain it to you. 


Dismissed! 
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Short Cuts in 


Rifle Training 


By Colonel Bullseye 


In two wars some twenty years apart, | saw Ameri- 
can infantrymen go into battle who had never been on 
a target range. Some of them had never fired even a 
shot. And I remember one man who didn’t know how 
to load. In a future war we must by all means avoid 
these things. They should never have happened in past 
wars. There was no excuse for them then and there 
will be no excuse in a future war. For there is a practi- 
cal and simple short cut to rifle training. 

We are inclined to feel that if we are going to de- 
velop recruits into at least fair shots we must have full 
range facilities and time for preliminary instruction. 
But we have the wrong picture. There is no valid rea- 
son why a brief and effective training can’t be carried 
on with service ammunition even in the middle of a city. 

To forestall the objections some of our finest Perry 
shots may make to what I am going to say, perhaps | 
had better qualify, myself, before I go further. I had the 
good fortune to win the gold medal on the Army Rifle 
Team twice. I have been a member of the National 
Pistol Team. I have been captain of a U. S. Infantry 
Team that won the National Matches. I have also 
trained two divisions, one in the Regular Army and the 
other in the National Guard, in rifle shooting. Now 1] 
will take position again and finish my string. 

The following things are Nor necessary to any unit 
commander who wants to train good battlefield shots: 
(1) A range for known-distance and combat firing. 

(2) Expert rifle shots for instructors. 

(3) A prolonged preliminary practice. 

(4) A lot of time in which to do this training. 

These things are desirable but not essential. 

First, the range. For wartime training you can get 
along with a range a hundred yards or less in length— 
even 1,000 inches will do. I developed my rapid-fire 
shooting on a range of exactly twenty-five yards at a 
post where I could build such a range in my backyard. 

It is true that every unit will need a few snipers, 
able to hit their mark at long ranges. These can be 
assembled for special training at central points. But 
the bulk of the training can be carried out on short 
ranges designed with butts to stop the service bullet 
and safety devices at the firing points to prevent any 
bullets from hitting outside the butts. 

As for adjustment for wind and variations in light 
and temperature, detailed training in these points is 
not essential. They are not important for firing at 
targets less than 500 yards away. Ask expert shots how 
much attention they paid to windage in battle. 

Suppose we assume you have a company to train and 
have no target range, no experts as instructors, no 
time for preliminary practice, and barely enough to fire 





your ammunition allowance. But you do have a short 
range. Assume also that you begin instruction with a 
man who has never fired a rifle and that you are not only 
going to teach him to fire it but to instruct others. 

First you tell him that you are going to show him 
it is a very simple thing to teach a man to shoot a rifle. 
Then you tell him there are only three things to do— 
hold the rifle still, aim it straight, and squeeze the 
trigger so carefully that it doesn’t disturb the aim at the 
moment the rifle is fired. “Put on your sling, take the 
prone position, and rest your hand on the sandbag,” 
thus you continue your instruction. “This gives you a 
good hold because it enables you to keep the rifle abso 
lutely still. Now I put on your rifle an aiming device 
with mirrors in it. I can look into this device while you 
are aiming and see your sights and the target just as you 
see them.” With this device it takes not over five 
minutes to teach correct aiming. And while he is learn- 
ing the correct aim you see to it that between the sand- 
bag and his left hand he learns to have a good hold. 

That leaves but one thing—trigger squeeze. You 
show the man how this must be done simply by squeez- 
ing the trigger a few times, with the rifle empty, with 
his finger under your own. You can teach most men 
a correct squeeze this way in five to ten minutes. 

The next step, even though the man has never fired 
a rifle in his life and has had only the fifteen minutes’ 
training I've just described, is to have him fire ten shots 
under your close supervision. (Most men will make a 
score of forty or better. If there is time you have the re- 
cruit fire one more string of ten shots without instruc- 
tion.) Then you say to him, “Do you think you can take 
another man and teach him just as I have taught you? 
You know exactly what has to be done. You have done 
it and you have confidence in your rifle and yourself. 
So you are now a coach.” 

It isn’t at all necessary for whoever conducts such 
training to be an expert, so long as he knows how to 
hold and aim a rifle and squeeze the trigger. And there's 
no guesswork about this system. I have used it in instruc- 
ting an entire division and I had a few good shots for 
coaches. The division commander said it was the best 
rifle training his command had ever received—and the 
records proved it. 

Not all men will have the aptitude to pick it up so 
quickly. But about ninety per cent will. The rest, 
handicapped by an inaptitude, don’t have to be riflemen 
anyway. Other assignments can be found for them. 

All you need to teach men to shoot are rifles, ammu- 
nition, and a short range. There is no reason why 
American riflemen should ever enter battle again not 
knowing how to use their weapons. 
































PART TWO 





In the preceding part of this article we followed the 
fortunes of the BEF’s one and only “Army Tank Bri- 
gade” through the attack south from Arras. We saw 
how that attack, originally planned as a major French- 
British effort to cut the narrow belt of communications 
stretching out behind the advancing Panzer Divisions, 
actually turned out to be nothing more than a raid car- 
ried a few miles into the enemy lines. We left the par- 
ticipating British forces (the chief of which was our 
Tank Brigade) falling back behind the Scarpe River 
under cover of darkness. In our Table-of-Events, we 
noted that, about 7:30 p.m. (May 21), the tanks had 
been ordered to assemble at Ecurie, three miles north 
of Arras. Presumably, they were en route to that assem- 
bly area when our story was interrupted by the “con- 
tinued-in-our-next.” Now, continue with the story. 

That night (May 21-22) the tanks did assemble at 
Ecurie, but it was not nearly as easily done as said. The 
country was strange and difficult, with many roads and 
villages. Every road looked like every other road; and 
every village like every other village. The tanks rolled 
along in = pitch darkness, travelling singly and in 
small groups. The difficulties experienced in greater or 
less degree by all the tanks are illustrated by the case 
of one tank which missed a turn, became confused as 
to directions, and wandered off into—and through--the 
German lines. 

The difficulties and misadventures attending the as- 
sembly at Ecurie are to be charged directly to a lack of 
maps. This statement leads to some interesting obser- 
vations. In general, the BEF was operating with two 
types of maps: one to a scale of 1:250,000, and the 
other to a scale of 1: 100,000. The maps were good and 
in the depots there were plenty of them. The problem 
was one of distribution—of keeping up with the far- 
flung movements of those days. The Army Tank Bri- 
gade, for instance, had traveled 120 miles in the five 
days preceding the action south of Arras. The Brigade 
was always just running off one sheet and onto another 
—and the difficulty was in having the other ready. 
During the Arras raid only about one tank crew in eight 
had a 1:100,000 map of the area over which it was 
operating. The shortage was especially critical when it 
came to finding the right road in the dark—as witness 
the trouble in getting to Ecurie. 

By dawn of the 22d, what was left of the Tank Bri- 
gade had completed its assembly. There was consider- 
able discussion as to yesterday's action. All reports 
agreed that relatively heavy losses had been inflicted on 
the enemy. The Mark II, with its thick armor and 
heavy armament (2-pounder cannon) had proved its 
effectiveness against both German tanks and German 


antitank guns. The best estimates indicated that at 


least twenty enemy tanks had been put out of action. 










In addition, and surprisingly enough, many prisoners 
had been taken and turned over to the infantry. It was 
generally agreed that the gains could have been con- 
solidated and that an important success might have 
resulted if the tanks could have been supported by ad- 
ditional tanks, mobile infantry and artillery. As always, 
the almost complete lack of air support had been a great 
handicap. Meanwhile, the army tank brigade itself had 
suffered severely, both as regards personnel and tanks. 
Concerning the latter, a count early on May 22 showed 
the strengths of the brigade’s two battalions to be about 
as follows: 


MarkI = MarkIl Light 
Ist Battalion ..... 13 7 _ 
2d Battalion ..... 16 - 5 


(It will be recalled that both the Mark I and the Mark 
II tanks were slow and heavily armored. The Mark | 
tank weighed about ten tons and was armed with ma- 
chine guns only. The Mark II tank weighed about 
twenty-five tons and was armed both with machine 
guns and with the two-pounder cannon. Obviously, the 
Mark II was a formidable machine; the Mark I much 
less so.) 

The Tank Brigade spent most of the 22d reorganiz- 
ing, repairing the tanks (recovering many reported lost 
in action), and preparing for the days which lay 
ahead. Many aspects of the situation still were obscure. 
But there now was no doubt but that the right (west) 
flank of the Scarpe line was in the gravest danger. The 
British infantry still held Arras and the river line to 
Mont St. Eloi, but west of Mont St. Eloi there was 
nothing other than the few French tanks whose help 
had been so conspicuous by its absence during the at- 
tack of the day before. Meanwhile, it was clear that the 
German panzer units were advancing into that area west 
of Arras, aiming at the isolation and annihilation of the 
British forces along the Scarpe. 

During the morning and early afternoon of the 22d, 
the Tank Brigade moved to take up positions from 
which it could operate against any enemy thrusts at 
the exposed western flank. The moves were made over 
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roads which were being bombed and machine-gunned 
constantly. The Brigade first moved to the vicinity of 
Vimy. The Ist Battalion, which alone had the means 
with which to deal with enemy tanks (the two-pounder 
cannon), then took up a position on Givenchy Ridge 
covering the Souchez Gap. It was now a question of 
waiting for further information as to enemy intentions. 

By nightfall it had become apparent that an enemy 
attack on the extreme right of the Scarpe Line was de- 
veloping. The Tank Brigade had the general mission 
of countering any such attack. Accordingly, elements 
of the Brigade were redisposed as follows: the Ist Bat- 
talion moved to a position on the high ground west of 
Souchez; and the 2d Battalion moved to a position on 
the Vimy Ridge, west of the Arras-Vimy road. The 2d 
Battalion had the specific mission of protecting against 
infantry attacks from the direction of Arras. Movements 
to the new positions took place during the night (May 
72 23). 

Early in the morning of the 23d, General Pratt, com 
manding the Tank Brigade, was ordered to coérdinate 
French and British tank action throughout the entire 
area. The General went first to the French headquarters 
near Petit Vimy and then to Neuville and talked 
with the French commanders. One of the things re- 
ceiving incidental attention was the matter of markings 
on tanks. It will be recalled that the inability of the 
British and French to recognize each other’s tanks had 
caused confusion and bloodshed during the attack 
south of Arras. It now developed that it wasn’t simply 
a matter of the British not being able to identify the 
French tanks and vice versa. It had also becc™e a mat- 
ter of the French not being able to identify their own 
tanks. There was talk of a recent incident in which a 
French battery of 75’s had fired perhaps a dozen rounds 
at 800 yards range on a tank which, just in time, turned 
out to be a French Somua. 

The French General estimated that he had in the 
vicinity about thirty Somua (twenty-ton) tanks and 
about twenty-four Hotchkiss (twelve- ton) tanks. It was 
agreed that the Somuas were to be used as follows: 
ten to support the infantry regiment holding the ex- 
treme right of the line (Arras-Mont St. Eloi sector); ten 
to guard Mont St. Eloi itself; and ten to stay in reserve 
near Souchez. The Hotchkiss units were also placed in 
reserve; but soon afterward they left the picture when it 
became necessary to send all of them off to the north- 
west on another mission. 

General Pratt’s codrdinating efforts were completed 


during the morning (still May 23), and soon, about 
11:00 a.m., the expected German attack developed. It 
was a tank attack directed sg Mont St. Eloi. In 
accordance with the plan, the Ist Battalion moved to 
meet the danger. After a hurried reconnaissance, two 
companies of the battalion took positions south of 
Carency on a ridge flanking what appeared to be the 
line of enemy advance. The other company was left 
near Souchez with the mission of protecting against 
attacks from the northwest. (This possibility of an at- 
tack from the northwest—that is, from the right rear— 
will be found figuring in all plans made during these 
critical hours. The British commanders were generally 
faced with the problem of meeting a definite menace 
to the front, while they guarded against a possible at- 
tack from “the northwest.”> 

The German attack rolled over Mont St. Eloi and 
continued on in the direction of Souchez. The line of 
the Scarpe was in full process of being outflanked. At 
this critical moment, the advancing tanks came within 
range of the two-pounders on the ridge to the north and 
the British opened fire. French Somua tanks, apparently 
those that had been held in reserve, joined in the fight. 
The German reaction to this heavy fire from the flank 
was to use smoke, but the measure was only partly 
effective. After a few of their tanks had been knocked 
out, the Germans withdrew. This must have been about 
1:30 p.m. 

After repulsing the German tank attack, the Ist Bat 
talion returned to the position near Souchez. It was 
about 2:00 p.m. Despite the recent success, the situation 
was extremely critical—and extremely fluid. The danger 
to the front had by no means abated while that to the 
flank increased by the hour. During the rest of the day 
the Ist Battalion disposed and redisposed its meager 
forces (now totaling only about fifteen tanks) to meet 
one crisis after another. Meanwhile, the word had come 
down that this was to be a fight to the finish, Ww ith no 
withdrawal contemplated. 

The first of the afternoon crises arose soon after the 
return to the Souchez area. The French reported 
strong German movement “from the northwest.” To 


meet this vague but highly dangerous threat, the battal 
ion moved immediately to the Notre Dame de I 
Ridge, about three miles to the northwest. Soon after 
arriving on that commanding ground, observers stand- 
ing near the French War Memorial noted an enemy 
motorized column moving in close formation in the di- 
rection Villers au Bois—Mont St. Eloi. Presently, the 
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The action north of Arras. 


column turned toward Souchez. 

Thus, by perhaps 4:00 p.m., our battalion had on its 
hands two crises: the reported German movements to 
the northwest which had brought the battalion to the 
Lorette Ridge, and the actual German advance on 
Souchez. To meet both of these crises with fifteen or 
so tanks was a problem. The battalion commander 
solved it in this way: he left a section of perhaps three 
tanks on the Lorette Ridge on guard to the northwest; 
he sent two other sections to Souchez to collaborate 
with the French in a last-ditch defense of that point; 
and he took the last section himself and pushed through 
Souchez with a view to meeting and delaying the enemy 
advance. The battalion commander and his tiny force 
(perhaps three tanks) came on the enemy near Carinel, 
southwest of Souchez. At that point there was a road- 
block, afire and defended by German antitank guns. 
Further south German infantry had detrucked and 
were advancing toward an assembly area at the foot of 
the Lorette Ridge. Seeing that Souchez was in no im- 
mediate danger (but that the Lorette Ridge was), the 
battalion commander sprayed the assembly area with 
machine-gun fire and returned to Souchez. He left 


one section to aid in the defense of Souchez, and with 
the others, drove on back to the Lorette Ridge. There 
the tanks directed their machine-gun fire against the 
assembling enemy infantry, but owing to their skillful 
use of cover, the effects were minor. 

Darkness now was approaching. In accordance with 
Brigade orders, the Ist Battalion began to withdraw 
to the Givenchy Ridge east of Souchez. While this 
movement was in progress the Germans attacked with 
infantry and tanks. Two of the Mark II tanks were as- 
signed to engage this attack and to cover the withdrawal. 
Here again, the two-pounder cannon of the Mark II 
tank proved its effectiveness against light and medium 
German tanks. In the fading light, several of the Ger- 
man tanks were knocked out, and the withdrawal was 
completed in good order. The tank duel continued until, 
in the dark, the targets could not be seen, and the guns 
could only be aimed at flashes. 

During the early hours of darkness the situation 
must have looked all but hopeless to the survivors of the 
Brigade. As was their custom, the Germans had sus- 
pended operations for the night. It was clear, however, 
that the enemy attacks from the west had been growing 
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stronger and it appeared that Lens, in rear of the bri- 
gade, was in imminent danger of capture. As the bri- 
oade surveyed the situation (still under orders to hold 
to the last), it had at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that its operations around Souchez had prevented the 
overrunning of the right flank of the 5th and 50th 
Divisions, and so had saved those divisions from prob- 
able destruction. 

However, about 11:00 p.m. (still May 23), there 
came verbal orders reversing the order to hold present 
positions to the last. The Brigade was to withdraw, im- 
mediately and as best it could, to an area northwest of 
Carvin. The move was to be made over Henin-Lietard, 
since it was believed that the bridges in and near Lens 
had been demolished. This last piece of information 
was alarming, inasmuch as the service elements of the 
Brigade had been sent to the rear at dusk—routed over 
Lens. (As it developed, at least one route through Lens 
was open and the service elements got through safely.) 

The withdrawal toward Carvin got under way at 
once. It was slow going. The roads were congested and 
the streets of the towns (especially Henin-Lietard) 
were blocked with debris resulting from the air attacks of 
the day. It was morning (May 24) before the Brigade 
had assembled at the appointed place, four miles north- 
west of Carvin. 

The rest of the 24th and part of the 25th were spent 
in repairing tanks and equipment, reorganizing the 
command, and resting. As to reorganization, a major 
job was indicated. The “Brigade” now could count only 
two or three Mark II tanks, about sixteen Mark I tanks, 
and a few light tanks. It was decided to organize the 
Mark I and Mark II tanks into one company and the 
light tanks into another. The two companies were 
formed into the ““% Battalion.” 

On the morning of the 25th the Brigade received 


orders to the effect that its tanks were to participate in 
1 French-British counterattack to be delivered south- 
W tal from Orchies, toward Cambrai. On receipt of 
these orde TS, General Pratt proceeded to Corps Head- 
quarters where it was decided that the tanks were to be 
divided between the two British Divisions that were 
to participate in the action. The tanks were to form the 
spearhead of the attack and were to move initially to 
the vicinity of Orchies. 
During the night (May 25-26) the % Battalion and 
the remainder of the brigade went their respective ways. 
The former moved to its assembly area south of Ore hies. 
The latter (including crews of many lost tanks) moved 
to a point west of Lille after having been under artillery 
fire during the afternoon. General Pratt then sent his 
executive officer to report to GHQ, while he himself 
went on to report to corps headquarters and to make a 
reconnaissance with the commander of the % Battalion. 
Actually, the counterattack never materialized. The 
2 Battalion held its exposed positions until ordered to 
withdraw to Seclin, southwest of Lille. Details on the 
the ensuing operations of the battalion are unfortu- 
nately lacking. And so that heroic unit leaves our story 
there in Seclin. Meanwhile, the brigade executive had 
come back from GHQ with orders for all elements of 
the Brigade (less the % Battalion) to move out im- 
mediately to Dunkirk, there to embark for England. 
That was the first serious mention of the name which 
was to become so familiar with the following days. 
The move to Dunkirk was made without incident 
during the afternoon of May 26. The embarkation was 
effected the next day, after all vehicles had been dam- 
aged and abandoned. The Brigade less its Battalion) 
suffered its last casualties as it sailed to Dover in the face 
of fire from German shore batteries and attacks from 
German aircraft. 
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Battles Belong in Books of History 


Until a very few decades ago, historians customarily 
gave a good deal of space in their works to battles and 
campaigns. But of more recent years these bloody 
aspects of our civilization have come to be looked upon 
as worth no more than a passing mention in most works 
of general history. 

Historical writing was turning perhaps toward belief 
in a civilization in which there would be no more 
battles, no more heroes in the olden sense. Because 
many men, many leaders, throughout the world were 
attempting to find a workable basis for a future world 
without “blood, tears, and sweat,” historians as a group 
seemed, for the most part, to accept this striving for a 
durable international amity as a fact accomplished. 


They appeared to decide that although there mi ght 
still be a special branch of history dealing with : 
military, it was not important enough to an. 
much more to the broad scope of history than an occa 
sional paragraph and footnote. There were exceptions, 
but not many. And it is safe to say that for every hu: 
dred pages of general history written about the Unit: 1 
States in the past twenty years not more than two or 
three have dealt with the campaigns of our armies. 
Usually the briefest summary has been deemed suf 
ficient. 

Battles and heroes belong in general histories of this 

nation or any other. The armies a nation produces and 
the way they fight are essential indications of the na 
tional character. The military leaders a nation produces 
are fully as indicative also—especially in a democracy 
—of the guts of a nation as the leaders produced by its 
politics, labor, business, and professions other than the 
military. 

It is true that some of the old-time writers of history 
may have overdone their flag waving. But they had 
sense enough to see that it was news—headline news 
for history—when Americans fought like hell for things 
they thought worth fighting for. They may have spread 
their stories of war too widely over their front pages, 
but they didn’t bury them in two paragraphs back near 
the want ads in the modern custom. Henry Adams, 
whose History of the United States is still the finest 
work of its field, unhesitatingly incorporated a full 
and excellent account of the War of 1812 in the period 
of our history that he covered. 

We in the Army realize as clearly as any historian 
how utterly desirable it is, for the future of the world, 
to do away with war. But we know this can’t be done 
by taking emphasis away from the battles of the past. 
And we think we know, too, that when a nation actu- 
ally does forget its heroes it has not much longer to 
exist aS a nation. 

Even if civilization does gain in some unpredictable 
future a democratic federation of nations strong enough 
to control the world, there will still be, for a long time 
after that, battles and military leaders worth telling 
about at length in the books of future history which 


will describe the active enforcement of world laws. 
gee 


Mobilization of Intellectual Power 

We consider the article “Soldier and Civilian in 
Total War” on page 23, written by Doctor H. A. De- 
Weerd, editor of the Journal of the American Militar) 
Institute, to be one of the most important articles this 
magazine has ever printed. In it Dr. DeWeerd as a 
leader among the all too few academic men who have 
not faltered through the quiet years in their belief that 
the military was an essential and vital aspect of our na- 
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ional life, urges that “the exploitation of civilian intel- 
lectual resources for defense purposes” be added with- 
out delay to the mobilization of our physical and in- 
dustrial resources. 

The Inrantry Journat concurs without the slight- 
est reservation in Dr. DeWeerd’s statement that “a na- 
tion does not succeed in total war by credit or arms 
alone,” and that “the fullest coéperation of every 
civilian of the last ounce of physical and intellectual 
energy may be required.” The disastrous consequences 
of failing to gain this coéperation Dr. DeWeerd shows 
us with vigor and clarity in the body of his article. 
“Periodic and uncoérdinated civilian effort will not suf- 
fice” he believes, and so do we. Only a broad program, 
entered into at once, will put the “incalculable intel- 
lectual possibilities” of the nation at the full service of 
National Defense. 

Dr. DeWeerd realizes fully one other most important 
essential in accomplishing the mobilization and coép- 
eration of intellectual power. He knows that it cannot 
be done—that an exchange and development of basic 
military ideas cannot be arrived at—without a clear but 
at the same time accurate use of language. He knows 
that argument and discussion in the total military field 
does not have to be couched in an academic jargon. His 
own articles in The Inrantry Journal over a period 
of years are all of them fine examples of clear thinking 
expressed in clear writing. And of these his present 
article is perhaps the best we have had the good fortune 
to print. 

We should be prepared to expend our intellectual 
energy wisely, writes Dr. DeWeerd in concluding his 
article. The first essential to this wisdom which must be 
aimed at by all concerned is the clarity of expression 
typical of Dr. DeWeerd’s own work. 


y if tA 


The Soldier’s Handbook 


During the past five years, The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
has published and furnished at moderate cost to units 
and individuals in all components of the Army approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty-five thousand copies 
of The Soldier's Handbook. Prepared originally at the 
request of the Chief of Infantry, this little handbook 
has filled a genuine need not met in the past by any 
official publication. Indeed, many regiments of the 
Army have obtained attractive special editions bearing 
the coat-of-arms of the regiment on the cover and con- 
taining special regimental material, such as the regi- 
mental song, a history of the regiment, and a foreword 
by the commanding officer. In some units these have 
been presented in person by the commanding officer to 
newly-enlisted soldiers. 


Now, the War Department has issued The Soldier's 
Handbook (FM 21-100), in Field Manual form—a 
well-prepared and comprehensive guide for the new 
soldier containing similar material to The Soldier's 
Handbook of The Inrantry Journat. A copy of this 
field manual is to be issued to every soldier. 

The Journat feels that there is no need for two 
separate books covering the same ground. It is accord- 
ingly revising its edition of The Soldier's Handbook to 
conform with the official edition. The new handbook 
soon to be issued by The Journat will contain, there- 
fore, the complete text of the War Department hand- 
book. But it will also contain about 125 pages of addi- 
tional material of value and interest to the new soldier 
from our own present edition of The Soldier's Hand- 
book and from material which we had collected for our 
next revision in any case. 

The new Journat edition will be in the same form 
as the old edition—somewhat smaller than Field Manual 
size, with a durable and flexible cover. It will contain 
about 430 pages and will, we believe, be the most com- 
prehensive, pocket-sized, and informative handbook ob- 
tainable for the new soldier. Although The Soldier's 
Handbook is thus being increased considerably in num- 
ber of pages, there will be no change in price. Like 
former editions, its cost will be fifty cents with a suit- 
able discount for purchases in quantity. 

The issuance of an official handbook for the soldier 
is a step of high value to the Army as a whole. 


Shine ’em Bright! 

In view of the fact that The Journat has carried 

many an article in the past four or five years wading 
into those who spend too much time on spit-and-polish, 
we never thought we would need to be urging any 
special activity along those lines. But now we find our- 
selves reminding a few units on our Honor Roll that 
their stars need shining up. Many of those units which 
had fallen a little below a full hundred per cent, owing 
to an extreme period of military activity and expansion, 
have now brought their units up to full Journar 
strength. Some, however, have not quite made the grade 
yet, but we hope to see all their new officers and units 
soon on our list of subscribers. 

People have sometimes joked with us about the 
Honor Roll. But we would like to say again in print 
that the long list of hundred per cent Journat sup- 
porters on the Roll are the mainstay of the magazine. 
We still count on the Hundred Percenters among units 
to give us that feeling of sure backing which through 
the years has been the chief encouragement of every 
Journat editor. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry (West Virginia. 
130th Infantry CIllinois ) 
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34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 

1 ith Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 


Kwek 
124th Infantry (Florida ) 
2d Infantry 
16l1st Infantry (Washington ) 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (Sth Massachusetts ) 
35th Infantry 
7th Infantry 
167th Infantry (4th Alabama ) 
Minnesota CCC District 
14th Infantry 
131st Infantry (Illinois ) 
132d Infantry (Illinois ) 
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29th Infantry 

165th Infantry (69th New York) 
150th Infantry (West Virginia ) 
38th Infantry 

185th Infantry (California ) 

12th Infantry 


Montana 


66th Intantry (Armored ) 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 

316th Infantry 

4th Infantry 

9th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois ) 
129th Infantry (Illinois ) 
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181st Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 
57th Infantry (PS) 

3d Military District, PATC 
28th Infantry 

135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 
31st Infantry 

Ist Infantry 

27th Infantry 

168th Infantry Clowa ) 


* 


149th Infantry (Kentucky ) 
9th Military District, PATC 
296th Infantry (Puerto Rico) 
140th Infantry (Missouri ) 
ist Military District, PATC 
General Service School, 
Philippine Army 
155th Infantry (Mississippi) 
3d Bn., 109th Infantry (Pennsylvania) 
138th Infantry (Missouri) 
8th Military District, PATC 
2d Military District, PATC 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma ) 
50 1st Parachute Battalion 


STATES 


Missouri 
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Off the vo Record 


This corner of the magazine will offer such material as the editors think will 
be of interest to Journat readers but which does not fit into any other depart- 
ment. It will contain some of the better correspondence received by the editors, 
both damning and praising The Journat, and it will be used for any other ma- 
terial which the editors think should be reported wpon to JourNat readers. 


Encouragement 

A great many staunch friends of The Journat have 
been kind indeed in their encouragement to The Jour- 
NAL's staff over its efforts to get out a respectable month- 
ly magazine. In fact, as we noted in these columns a 
month or two ago, there has hardly been a dissenting 
voice about monthly publication. 

One particular friend of long standing has cheered 
us by writing to say that “The Journat is . . . getting 
to be a real necessity for the ‘field soldiers’ out in the 
a... 

We think it is our main job to furnish live informa- 
tion to the Infantry as a whole, but especially to In- 
fantry units in training. At the same time, we are 
trying to preserve a reasonable balance by including a 
number of readable general articles. And as always we 
want any good Infantryman. who has suggestions for 
making The Journat better to let us know about them, 
although we have to weigh such suggestions against 
what we know of the likes and dislikes of our readers 
as a whole and, of course, against The Journat’s bud- 
get. 

Compliments create a genuine glow of appreciation 
but they can also be dismaying when we consider the 
number received from within and without the Army 
during the past month. They make us feel as if we 
had too much to live up to. By far the greater part of 
the credit for the March issue should go to the authors 
who submitted an unusually interesting group of 
articles in time for use. And don’t forget the big con- 
tributions of the artists (they are not members of The 
Journat’s staff), The Journat printers, and the en- 
gravers (Southern Engraving Company) who did such 
a fine job on the March cover showing the soldiers in 
the snow. 

Articles are coming in, we are happy to say, at a fine 
rate and we have some more good stuff for the future. 
We'll all do our best here on The Journat to keep on 
giving you a good magazine. And realizing perhaps bet- 
ter than our readers that there are ups and downs in the 
editorial business, we will do our damnedest to keep the 
“downs” from being too far down. 


Military Discussion in Britain 

The free discussion of non-secret military matters 
which has long marked the British military press con- 
tinues despite the censorship. For a long time it was 
the tank, pro and con, that formed the subject upon 
which British military writers grew most acrimonious 
toward the high authorities and toward each other. 
We had thought this argument pretty well settled until 
in a recent number of the Journal of the United Serv- 
ices Institution of India we found a strong article on 
mechanization in the Indian Army disagreeing with the 
official program. Another writer, in this same maga- 
zine, sails into the state of morale of the Indian Army, 
criticizing plainly and openly the present lack of atten- 
tion to this most important fundamental of an army. 
In more than one article in the last issue of the British 
Army Quarterly a similar spirited freedom of discussion 
is to be found, especially in an article on defense which 
we plan to summarize in our next issue. 

It is good to see that in the acute situation in which 
Great Britain finds herself, she has not deemed it nec- 
essary to temper this give-and-take among her military 


writers. 
7 rd . 


Coéperation by the Picture Services 

Late last month The Journat received a request for 
assistance from The Armored Force School, of which 
Colonel Stephen G. Henry is Commandant. The 
School needed a collection of good pictures of foreign 
weapons for instructional use. 

Since The Journat does not keep an extensive file 
of pictures, we asked several of the leading picture serv- 
ices whether they could not furnish from their files a 
collection of pictures useful to The Armored Force 
School. All of these services sell their pictures to news- 
papers and other publications, among them The In- 
FANTRY JourNAL. Their response was unanimous. All 
of the following services sent collections of prints to the 
new school at Fort Knox: Wide World Photos, Acme 
Newspictures, International News Service, and Euro- 
pean Picture Service. We have received a letter from 
the Commandant expressing his appreciation, and we 
wish to join him in publicly thanking the news services. 
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Long-Distance Firing With the Pistol 


A long-time subscriber to The Journat, and a loyal 
supporter for just as many years, points out with ref- 
erence to the article on the carbine in our November- 
December issue that the pistol has some real possibili- 
ties at longer ranges than those at which it is customary 
to fire it. “To many officers and men who have never 
given much thought to the weapon,” he writes, “the 
automatic pistol is sort of a popgun, dangerous and 
hard-hitting within short ranges, but of little effective- 
ness beyond a hundred yards. Nothing could be further 
from the truth.” 

He then goes on to point out that a number of years 
ago a sentinel accidentally killed a man at a range of 
800 yards. Another man received a bad wound in the 
back by a pistol bullet which struck him a mile away 
from a pistol range where the bullet had been fired. 

A demonstration was also carried out at Benning 
about fifteen years ago in which an expert pistol shot 
had no difficulty in hitting a target at 200 yards in 
both standing and kneeling positions, and at 400 yards 
in a prone position. This firing was done with tracer 
ammunition. 

Our correspondent feels that the use of such ammu- 
nition would make the pistol a valuable weapon of rea- 
sonable accuracy up to 500 yards, this despite the fact 
that tracer ammunition does not shoot as straight as ball 
ammunition. He suggests that we neglect firing the 
pistol in the kneeling and prone positions. In both posi- 
tions, of course, care must be exercised to see that the 
pistol is not held so close to the eyes that the slide will 
cause injury. He also suggests experiments “to im- 
prove the present rear sight by substituting a triple-leaf 
sight consisting of a fixed bar-11 sight, as at present, 
with two additional sights for longer ranges, pivoted 
forward on the fixed sight so that they will lie flat 
when not in use, and not catch when the pistol is drawn 
from the holster.” 

The grip housing and frame weight, he also believes, 
should be modified enough so that a shoulder attach- 
ment can be placed on the pistol, the bullets should be 
reduced to two hundred grains to give a flatter trajec- 
tory, and the course in pistol marksmanship should be 
changed to one based on combat needs. 

Se oe, 
A Publisher’s Belief 

Recognition of the need for an adequate knowledge 
of our National Defense problems, and particularly of 
military and naval matters, is rapidly growing. One of 
the clearest statements of this need is to be found in 
the spring book catalog of W. W. Norton & Company. 
In announcing a series of books on National Defense 
by authoritative writers, these publishers say in part as 

follows: 

There is probably no nation in the world whose citi- 
zens are so uninformed as ours about military and naval 
affairs. We are such a pacific-minded people that we 
have felt, since war was an evil, it need not be studied 





April 
and could be completely ignored. Our literature on the 
subject has been prepared by officers and written spe 
cifically for the Army and Navy. The gap between the 
professional soldier and sailor and his civilian fellow 
citizen is immense. In consequence, there does not exis‘ 
in this country any sound body of public opinion abl 
either to support or to criticize military or naval policy 

In view of the present crisis it is urgently necessary 
that knowledge of the art of war be much more widel; 
diffused among our people. A nationwide study of the 
military aspects of war, not only by politicians and civil 
leaders, but by the general public, is vital to our se 
curity. . . . It is important to remember that the con- 
struction of huge armaments and the enrollment of 
large bodies of men alone will not insure the National 
Defense. For behind them there must be a united and 


informed nation. 
yr ing «il 
Weather and War 

A general staff that projects a campaign must take 
into account the factor of hostile weather. In studying 
the adversaries it must encounter, it should analyze 
what can be accomplished against it by that puissant 
triumvirate, General Rain, and General Winter, and 
General Mud. Logistics are unreliable when they dis- 
regard the condition of the roads, the stage of the rivers, 
or the effect of wind or of rain, of freezing cold or of 
burning heat on the speed of advance. Every optimist 
on a general staff assumes perfect weather for the of- 
fensive he plans; the cautious staff officer bases his 
logistics on the assumption that every road will be bad 
and every watercourse high. 

The old triumvirate of generals do not hold to the 
same theory of war. They may clash. Here, for example, 
is an army about to begin a retreat. It controls the roads 
in its rear. Over them it marches. They are heavy with 
rain. The pressure of vehicles breaks their surface. Mud 
gets deeper. Progress is slower. The division that leads 
the retreat makes good time; the rearguard is fortunate 
if it can keep in touch with the units ahead of it. A 
pursuing force finds that its speed over the cut-up roads 
does not equal that of the rearguard of the retreating 
army. That is to say, General Mud, a cruel slave-driver, 
is a partisan of the defensive. He does not like the of- 
fensive. General Rain is inclined to side with the de- 
fenders of any cause, good or bad, but is suspected of 
being half a traitor. As for General Winter, he believes 
in a war of attrition. . . . Weather may decide what 
generalship cannot. Dr. Doucras S. Freeman, in 
The Richmond News Leader. 

o- 2 @ 
Philippines: A New Magazine 


Philippines, a new and attractive magazine, whose 
name indicates its contents, is now being published 
monthly by the Office of the Philippine Resident Com- 
missioner to the United States. It is issued without 
cost, and can be obtained by writing to the circulation 
offices at 2362 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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British Advice to Junior Officers 


The Journat has summarized at least once before 
an article by the British military writer who signs him- 


self “Sentry.” This time, in a recent number of the 
Royal Engineers Journal, “Sentry” says that “in a mo- 
ment of intermediate alcoholism,” he “allowed his im- 
penetrable disguise to be penetrated, and was rewarded 
by being given the opportunity to address some five 
hundred defenseless potential officers.” In his address, 
however, “Sentry” gives much good advice applicable 
to new officers of any army: 

There is more to training and leading men than is 
written in regulations. What is covered in regulations 
is only half of the job. The other half contributes to 
such vital matters as the tone of a unit, the relationship 
between its officers and men, and everything else that 
makes the difference between a happy and willing 
outfit and one comparatively dead. 

In the first place, says “Sentry,” a new officer can’t 
expect to avoid blunders for it takes experience to 
form a leader. Thus, if the young officer feels a lack 
of confidence, even to the point of wondering whether 
he will ever be able to develop a really good outfit, with 
a high standard of contentedness and efficiency, it will 
only be natural for him to feel that way. This is true 
even in normal times. Now, in a period of emergency 
when the elements of leadership must be grasped 
quickly, the thought that on the ability to acquire a 
leader's background quickly will depend the well- 
being, and probably the lives of the men a leader is 
responsible for, should provide the stimulant and en- 
couragement to gain that background quickly. 

The author then goes on to give a number of spe- 
cific hints that he feels will help ~~ officers. 


Here are several of them: 


It is almost impossible to make a fair and sound 
judgment of a soldier on his appearance alone. A good 
noncom can only be selected from the ranks “by know 
ing what to watch for, and watching for it over a con 
siderable period.” 

When a man is leading other men he must 
exercise his own qualities and use his own knowledge, 
and he can never be successful if he is just passing on 
undigested, second-hand stuff.” 

It is highly important, continues this writer, to get 
to know your men at once. It shouldn't take a platoon 
commander more than two weeks to do this, and a 
company commander should be able to do it in a month 
or six weeks. If you can’t remember names and faces 
quickly any other way, you can keep a notebook with 
the names in the left-hand column and in the right- 
hand column a brief description of the man who goes 
with the name. 

If you do this, within a few weeks “you will have 
solved a lot of your daily problems. You will know all 
sorts of implications behind disciplinary charges, re- 
quests, and complaints, and you will know automatical 
ly the best line to take with your w thole command, and 
with any particular man in any particular situation. 
There is one word of warning about this. The better 
you get to know your men, the greater the tendency to 
judge too charitably, and you may have to be a little on 
your guard about this, although in general the bigger 
trust you put in them and the more charitably you 
deal with them the better. But some men are inclined 
to interpret charity as weakness, and no matter how 
close a personal touch you can establish with your unit, 
you must always remember that the efficiency of the 
unit is the main thing and therefore you must never be 
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led into anything that can be interpreted as weakness.” 

Above all, a Saidiiaiog officer must “guard against 
the appalling frame of mind which regards ‘the men’ 
as a conglomerate huddle of a slightly lower form of 
life than that represented by yourself.” 

“Sentry” goes into a lot of detail concerning the 
closeness with which a company officer should watch 
his company mess, much of which, in view of our own 
particular attention to messes during normal times, 
seems a needless warning in our own army. It is only 
necessary to remember, however, what American sol- 
diers were often up against in their own messes during 
the World War. When “Sentry” speaks of “a unit 
which lives eternally on cold stew containing uncooked 
‘chunks of unrecognizable dead meat,” it certainly brings 
back the memory of many a leaden meal of earlier 
days, and we feel that perhaps a warning against poor 
company messes is not as needless as it seems at first. 
“Sentry’ is certainly correct in saying that the food 
question is not “the private property of the mess officer” 
but is a matter of immediate concern to every com- 
mander. 

This British writer also has some sound things to 
say about seeing to the comfort of units in the field. 
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“Nothing is worse than to see a lot of officers directing 
their own domestic arrangements when their men are 
trying to settle themselves down. Incidentally, when 
once your men know that you are going to look after 
them, you will generally find that without any fuss of 
your own, you will have the best place and the most 
comfortable spot for yourself.” 

A platoon leader should also take note of his men’s 
pay on payday and take interest in finding out tactfully 
why, for example, one man has only $1.40 coming to 
him at the paytable. Sometimes it will be found that 
the soldier doesn’t clearly know why himself. And 
sometimes a little advice will help him guard against 
carelessness or debt. 

“Sentry” also suggests that there is room for volun 
tary classes of instruction during hours not covered by 
the drill schedule and says, in conclusion: f 

“I can promise that if you keep yourself up to your 
unit, as you will find you will be doing, life in the unit 
is at all times absolutely full of interest and amuse- 
ment, and you will be infinitely more happy and prob- 
ably far more fit than if you find yourself thrown back 
on swapping drinks and gossiping about stale and well- 
worn subjects in your own little personal circle.” 


Motorcycle Training 


According to an article in a recent number of The 
Tank, reprinted from Motor Cycling (both British 
magazines), a general order has been issued in the 
British Army requiring all officers up to the rank of 
brigadier to learn how to ride a motorcycle. The order 
has been given a good deal of publicity and has created 
the belief that “there is something novel about an 
officer on a motorcycle.” Actually, officers in several 
branches of the British Army have been required for 
some years to become proficient in motorcycle riding, 
especially in tank units where the motorcycle is used 
for reconnaissance. In view of the recent order the 
special training course in cross-country motorcycle rid- 
ing is being given to many classes from all arms. 

The course begins with a short common sense lecture 
on the uses of motorcycles in tank units. Then follows 
a demonstration of the controls and some riding on 
level ground. As soon as the pupils get the feel of their 
machines, they tackle without delay a winding track 
laid out through a gravel pit. There are only two hours 
of riding instruction on the first stage, but at the end 
of those two hours the students have already done some 
genuine rough riding. 

On the second day the students play follow-the- 
leader “ ‘up and down rough tracks with grades varying 
from 1-in-8 to as steep as 1-in-3.” Since they are follow- 
ing the instructor, this really tough going doesn’t seem 
particularly remarkable to be students. As the British 


writer says, “If the going is good enough for him, it is 





good enough for them. They fall off sometimes, 
but the reason why they eve done so is pointed out. 
And it is amazing how this simple system of education 
by example produces first-class results.” 

The third day of instruction is the hardest. On this 
day they tackle a hard hill course from every conceiv- 
able angle and ride individually across some rough 
country. On the fourth and last day they go over the 
same course, and finally “for record,” over a course they 
have not seen before. 

Apparently the training ground used is a well-known 
motorcycle sports course. The author of the article 
describes vividly the riding of the last day of one class 
emphasizing “the sight of the riders charging about the 
bushes, forming a gigantic figure-of-eight, bucking and 
weaving its way up hill and down dale.” 

This course has been running ever since October, 
1939, and has produced a large number of competent 
riders. The instructors work on the basis that although 
it takes years of experience to produce an expert motor- 
cycle cross-country racer, the rough country riding is 
what takes immediate and special instruction. Riding 
on roads and other flat ground comes as a matter of 
course later on, in their training with their tank units. 

The article also indicates that British motorcycles 
must indeed be well-built, for the author says that the 
thirty motorcycles still in use for the training course are 
the original ones, and that little trouble has been ex- 
perienced with them. 
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From the Chiefs Office 








Antitank-Gun Company 


1: Docrrine 

General Methods of Antitank Action. The action 
of antitank units must be integrated with the actions of 
other combat elements, both in attack and defense. In 
the approach march and the attack, antitank disposi 
tions must provide protection for the attacking troops 
and their reserves against counterattack. In defense, 
antitank units cover the main line of resistance and the 
favorable avenues of tank approach or they may be 
grouped with infantry reserves and armored units for 
counterattack. To employ them as independent de 
fensive elements, or to distribute them in an effort 
either to block all possible avenues of tank approach, or 
to afford immediate protection to all echelons of the 
forces, obviously leads to uncoérdinated action and to 
a dispersion that may well be fatal. 

Within the limits imposed by the mission, the terrain 
dictates the distribution of AT-gun units. Areas un 
suitable for tank action are disregarded or defended by 
passive means in order that effective AT forces may be 
concentrated in the area or areas of greatest danger. 

The defense of a position against an enemy who 
has armored units at his disposal falls into two co 
ordinate categories: (1) Organization and defense of 
the MLR, and (2) Strong counterattack units held in 
reserve. The garrisons of the tactical localities organ- 
ized for the defense of the MLR include the AT units 
of the front-line regiments. Reinforcing AT units are 
furnished when necessary. The reserves of large units 
held out for counterattack include foot infantry, tank 
battalions, and antitank units. Should the enemy 
succeed in breaking through the fortified localities of 
the MLR he finds himself weakened, disorganized, 
and considerably confused. Such conditions are ideal 
for the coérdinated counterattack by our reserves. 

Reserve antitank units are disposed in such manner 
as to force the attacking enemy tanks into predeter- 
mined zones where they can be effectively dealt with 
by our counterattacking. forces. Antitank mines and ob- 
stacles are coérdinated with the counterattack plan and 
assist in canalizing the attack and protecting the gun 
positions. 

Training. Members of the antitank company are 


trained as individual soldiers and as servants of crew 
operated weapons in accordance with FM 23-20 and 
chapter 1, FM 7-5. All members of the company are 
taught to operate motor vehicles and to serve the auto 
rifle. 

Antitank units must be trained with and against tank 
units. They are taught the teamplay between tank 
and antitank units and they are also taught their basic 
role of tank destroyers by exercises involving tank 
versus-antitank. They are thoroughly instructed in the 
strong and weak points of tanks, their distinguishing 
characteristics, and their combat methods. 

Commanders stress the blindness that characterizes 
all tanks and point out how this enhances the value of 
cover and concealment. In particular do they empha 
size the foolhardiness of flight before armored vehicles. 
They show that flight is a clear invitation to destruc 
tion, that the fight between the antitanker and his 
armored foe lasts only a few minutes, and that a cool 
head, a steady eye and hand, and a tenacious spirit will 
consistently master the tank. Antitankers must also be 
taught the dangers that lie in a premature opening of 
fire; they are show n that this discloses thei ir position and 
may give the hostile artillery a chance to pound them 
to pieces before they can deal with their main enemy 
—the tank. Throughout their training they are con 
tinually schooled in estimating terrain from the point 
of view of its practicability for tank movement, in the 
relative effectiveness of antitank obstacles, in recogniz 
ing all types of friendly and enemy tanks, and in the 
signals prescribed for warning and identification. 

Combat Information and Orders. Each antitank 
unit commander passes on promptly to his subordinates 
the following: 

Enemy information: Emphasize the latest identifica 
tions and reports concerning tanks and other motorized 
forces. 

Information of our own and supporting troops 


Location, identification, and proposed employment of 
friendly troops, especially tanks and motorized forces. 
Missions and locations of nearby AT weapons, and 
adjacent and supporting units. Laaeien of mines and 
of natural and artificial obstacles. 
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Mission of the unit(s): Indicate the troops, installa- 
tion, or terrain feature to be protected. 

Miscellaneous: Arrangements for local security, am- 
munition and ration supply, alternate positions, sup- 
plementary positions, limber positions, warning service, 
position in readiness, prearranged signals, and com- 
munications. 

Location of aid station, ammunition distributing 
point, and command post. 

Local Security and Warning Service. Antitank- 
unit commanders make provision for the local security 
of their units and prearrange an effective warning 
system. On route march and approach, in bivouac, in 
assembly areas and in combat, constant vigilance and 
sure means of communication and warning are main- 
tained to preclude surprise and to insure timely and 
effective operation of the guns. Antitank units co- 
ordinate with nearby friendly troops in regard to local 
security, communications, and warning service. Relay 
posts are frequently required in the transmission of 
signals. Air and motor reconnaissance units usually 
give the first warning of the presence of hostile tanks 
in the vicinity of the unit. 

In moving situations vigorous and continuous recon- 
naissances are conducted. Radio and prearranged sig- 
nals are employed to maintain communications and to 
sound timely warning. 

An antitank unit in a position in readiness establishes 
observation and warning posts throughout its area of 
responsibility at such distances as to insure the timely 
arrival of gun units at their firing positions. There 
must be sure communications between the units and its 
observation and warning posts. Sound-powered tele- 
phones may be used where antitank elements are not 
too widely separated. 

In defensive situations, where antitank observation 
and warning posts are connected to a signal communi- 
cations net, their warning calls are given priority. 


II: CHaracreristics or Gun AND Posrrions 


Technical Characteristics. The 37-mm. gun is the 
principal weapon of the regimental antitank company. 
Its more important characteristics are: 

(1) High initial velocity and extremely flat trajec- 
tory. Effective penetration against light and medium 
tanks and against concrete emplacements 2 feet thick 
up to 1,000 yards. Accuracy of fire against moving 
targets falls off greatly beyond 1,000 yards. 

(2) A practicable rate of fire of approximately 10 
rounds per minute. Rate of fire is more affected by 
the time it takes to observe the effect of the fire than by 
the mechanical limitations of the piece. 

(3) Relatively wide traverse (60 degrees) in com- 
parison with cannon designed for other missions. 

(4) High mobility both on roads and in cross-coun- 
try movement. 

(5) Limited capacity for movement by hand, with 
slope-climbing ability of about 30 degrees on firm soil. 
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(6) Limitation of its firing to direct-fire methods 
from open positions. 

(7) Great vulnerability during movement within 
the zone of hostile infantry fire and considerable vul- 
nerability in firing position. 

Tactical Limitations. The foregoing characteristics 
of the piece limit its fire to short periods and require 
its movement to alternate positions after completion of 
a fire mission. 

Long-range fires against individual targets may sub 
ject gun positions to premature disclosure; however, 
such action may be very effective in covering defiles and 
other points where the enemy’s tanks find their move- 
ment restricted. 

Dependence of antitank guns on the prime mover 
for displacements and the vulnerability of the prime 
mover in exposed movement, frequently require the 
guns to await the rifle units’ capture of a terrain mask 
before commencing a displacement. Whenever practi- 
cable, such delays in displacement are avoided by the 
use of covered routes even if considerable detours are 
required. 

Positions. The antitank gun and prime mover oc- 
cupy positions in action or preparation for action as 
follows: 

Firing positions are occupied by the gun in action, 
to cover an assigned sector of fire or a potential avenue 
of enemy approach. Firing positions are primary, alter- 
nate, or supplementary. 

Cover positions are selected in close proximity to the 
firing positions to provide cover and concealment for 
the gun and crew. In open terrain, artificial cover and 
concealment are provided. When the observer signals 
an approaching target, the gun is moved rapidly to the 
firing position. 

Unlimbering position is the point at which the gun 
is unlimbered and moved by hand to the firing or cover 
position. It should be under cover and as near as pos- 
sible to the firing position. 

Limber position is a location under cover occupied 
by prime movers of an antitank-gun unit when the 
pieces are in firing or cover positions. In moving situa- 
tions it should be close enough to the firing position to 
permit communication by arm-and-hand signals and 
reduce transport of ammunition by manhandling to a 
minimum. 

Alternate positions are subject to the same require- 
ments as primary positions and cover the same fire 
sector. They must be accessible from the primary po- 
sition by manhandling guns under cover from enemy 
observation. They must be located far enough (at 
least 50 yards) from the primary position to avoid fire 
directed on the primary position. 

Positions in readiness are used when available anti- 
tank means are inadequate to occupy positions cover- 
ing an extended area or several avenues of approach. 
Gun units are concealed in a centrally located area, 
ready to move quickly to meet the hostile attack. Every- 
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thing possible to insure timely employment of the guns 
is accomplished in advance, including the selection of 
positions and routes. Units in a position in readiness 
keep pieces limbered, motors warmed, and in urgent 
situations, crews entrucked. 


Ill: THe 37-mm. Gun Souap 


Composition and Equipment. The 37-mm. anti- 
tank-gun squad consists of a corporal who commands 
the squad, a gunner, an assistant gunner, a chauffeur 
and one or two ammunition carriers. 

The squad operates one 37-mm. antitank gun and 
one prime mover, which tows the gun and carries the 
crew, ammunition, and necessary accessories. 

All members of the squad are armed with the pistol. 
The corporal carries field glasses. Other members of 
the squad carry intrenching tools which are issued to 
every ten men in the company in the proportion: 5 
shovels, 3 picks, 1 axe, and 1 wirecutter. 

Duties. General. All members of the squad are 
trained to serve the weapon in any capacity. 

Corporal, squad leader. The corporal commands the 
squad and conducts it in conformity with the orders of 
his section leader. He controls the fire of the piece. 
When his gun is assigned a separate mission, he exer- 
cises all command functions. In regimental combat, 
the AT guns of each platoon usually operate within 
mutual supporting distance, in which case the fire of the 
platoon is directed by the platoon leader, who assigns 
fire sectors to each squad or section. In the absence of 
the section leader, the senior squad leader commands 
the section. 

The squad leader selects the exact location of cover 
and firing positions within the position area desig- 
nated by the section leader and directs the preparation 
of the firing position, the collection of fire data, ob- 
servation at the piece, and movement to and from the 
cover and firing positions. 

He issues the initial fire order, conducts the fire of 
his piece, observes its effect, and supervises the shifting 
of fire by the gunner on successive targets in the pri- 
mary squad sector. He shifts fire to secondary sectors 
as the situation requires. 

He directs ds Kechecing, unlimbering, and move- 
ment by hand of the piece. 


He keeps the section leader informed of the state 
of his ammunition supply. 

He is responsible that his gun and squad are at all 
times prepared for action. 

In critical situations he organizes observation to 
cover all approaches to his position. This may involve 
the assignment of sectors of observation to each mem- 
ber of the squad. In all situations he details at least 
one of his men to keep a continuous watch, and he 
provides reliefs as needed. 

The gunner, No. 1. The gunner is the second-in- 
command of the squad. He helps the squad leader pre- 
pare the firing positions. He sights the gun on the 


target designated by the squad leader and fires it. After 
the initial fire order he shifts the fire of his piece to suc- 
cessive targets in his fire sector, in order of their close- 
ness to the position unless otherwise directed by the 
squad leader. 

The assistant gunner, No. 2. The assistant gunner 
is prepared at all times to assume the duties of the gun- 
ner. He loads the gun and keeps the squad leader 
posted on the ammunition supply. 

The ammunition carrier, No. 3. No. 3 of the squad 
assists the gunner and assistant gunner in their duties 
and is at all times prepared to replace them. He passes 
ammunition forward to the assistant gunner to facilitate 
loading. He keeps the assistant gunner informed of the 
amount of ammunition. Assisted by No. 4, he carries 
ammunition from the section truck or the prime mover 
to a suitable point close to the firing position. 

The ammunition carrier, No. 4. No. 4 carries am- 
munition forward to the firing position from the limber 
position. When not engaged in duties at the gun or in 
replenishing ammunition, he takes a concealed position 
that affords good observation to the front and flanks. 
Ordinarily this position should not be more than fifty 
yards from the gun. From here he watches the squad 
leader and gun crew for signals and observes for hostile 
tanks or foot troops attempting to outflank the firing 
position. 

The chauffeur, No. 5. The chauffeur operates the 
prime mover as directed by the squad leader. He care- 
fully conceals his vehicle when occupying a designated 
limber position. At all other times he also moves his 
vehicle to nearby cover unless otherwise ordered. When 
the gun and crew are forward in position, he is con- 
stantly on the alert for signals from the corporal. He is 
responsible for keeping an adequate supply of gasoline 
in Vis truck and for its timely replenishment. 

Movements. Movements from cover to firing posi 
tions and from primary positions to alternate posi- 
tions are usually executed by hand. Movements med 

rimary to supplementary positions may be executed 
limbered or by hand, depending on the distance sepa- 
rating the positions. Movements from positions in 
readiness to firing positions are usually executed lim- 
bered. 

On the march and in cross-country movement, motor 
transportation is used to tow the gun and to carry the 
crew, ammunition, and accessories. On extremely dif- 
ficult terrain, the crew dismounts and, when necessary, 
assists the vehicle. The squad leader often precedes 
his vehicle on foot to select the route and avoid ob- 
structions. 

Occupation of Firing Position. The squad leader 
fixes the exact location of the firing position in the 

ition area assigned by his section leader. He then 
bens the cover position and directs the movement 
of the piece to it from the unlimbering position. He 
directs the preparation and camouflage of the gun em- 
placement and the shelter for the crew, and determines 
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and supervises the necessary clearance of the field of 
tire. Sufficient ammunition for prospective fires is 
dumped at the emplacement, care being taken to store 
the ammunition so it will not interfere with the service 
and movement of the piece. 

The gun is so emplaced that it can cover its primary 
sector within the limits of its traverse. In addition, the 
base of the emplacement is leveled off to permit the 
piece to swing into action to either the right or left to 
counter a flank thrust. In the absence of natural ob- 
stacles the immediate approaches to the position are 
blocked by artificial obstacles when circumstances per- 
mit. 

Camouflage of the firing position is tremendously 
important particularly if fire is not to be opened im- 
mediately. The gun is covered with the camouflage 
net or natural camouflage in both cover and firing posi- 
tions. Measures are taken to avoid or minimize the 
effects of muzzle blast and flash. 

Ordinarily the squad occupies the cover position 
while the squad leader observes and prepares the firing 
data. The crew moves the gun into the firing position 
on the squad leader's order. In action, the gunner and 
assistant gunner operate the piece. The remainder of 
the squad take concealed posts to the rear and flanks 
where they keep on the alert to assist at the gun, to re- 
plenish the ammunition, and to observe for the enemy. 
When not in action the weapon and the crew [except 
the observer(s)] occupy the cover position. 

All preparations for fire, including the fire order and 
the initial loading of the piece, are carried out in the 
cover position. The firing position is occupied and fire 
opened at the squad leader's command. Following the 
fire fight the squad leader usually moves the gun to an 
alternate position. 

Fire Control. When the section guns are close enough 
to permit section control, the section leader may reserve 
to himself the opening of fire and the transfer of fire to 
other sectors. Otherwise the squad leader exercises fire 
control. He opens fire on targets in his sector when 
they come within the range fixed by the section leader. 
He opens fire on targets appearing in secondary sec- 
tors under conditions fixed by the section leader. Before 
opening fire on any target he makes certain that the 
target is an enemy vehicle. 

After the squad leader's order to open fire, the gunner 
selects successive targets in the assigned fire sector on 
his own initiative. Fire once opened is not interrupted 
during the progress of a tank attack. Short, quick 
changes of position may be necessary, however, to 
facilitate firing or meet a flank attack. Upon comple- 
tion of the fire, an alternate position should be occupied 
without delay since the enemy will probably have ob- 
served the primary position. 

Displacements. In attack, the squad executes dis- 
placements to unlimbering positions designated by the 
section leader. Movement over open ground is made 


limbered and as fast as possible. Advantage is taken of 
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all available cover to mask the movement. The squad 
leader reconnoiters for positions, and directs the move 
ment and emplacement of the piece as already pr 
scribed. 

Displacements in retrograde movements are made in 
similar fashion. 

IV: Tue Rirce Squap 

The rifle squad of the AT platoon consists of: | se: 
geant (squad leader), | corporal (assistant squad lead 
er), | chauffeur, 2 automatic riflemen, 2 assistant auto 
matic riflemen, and 6 riflemen. 

This organization permits a division into two teams, 
one for each AT section of the platoon. 

The squad is equipped with two automatic rifles, ten 
rifles, and a truck. 

The rifle squad's principal mission is the protection 
of the platoon’s guns in position against attack by foot 
or motorized elements. When the platoon or section is 
performing an independent mission the rifle squad or 
a rifle team usually forms part of the security detach 
ment covering the movement. 

In the defense of a gun position, the rifle squad is 
employed as a unit under the direction of the platoon 
leader or distributed by team to the sections. Unit 
employment is indicated when the situation favors 
covering the platoon front by cross fires of the auto- 
matic rifles. If visibility is restricted or the platoon is 
disposed on a wide front, team distribution to sections 
is usually necessary. 

The rifle squad ordinarily precedes the gun units in 
the occupation of a position. In the echeloned displace 
ment of the platoon in attack, the squad usually dis 
places by team echelons. 

The platoon leader coérdinates the dispositions of his 
rifle squad with neighboring units. If certain sections 
of his position are adequately covered by other troops 
he uses his riflemen in those parts of his position that 
are not so well covered. An exposed flank may require 
the use of his entire squad. 

Available riflemen assist the antitank gunners in the 
preparation of firing positions and, when necessary, in 
ammunition supply and in the movement of the piece 


by hand. 


V: Tue Antrranx-Gun SECTION 

Organization and Equipment. The 37-mm. antitank- 
gun section consists of a section leader, a chauffeur, and 
two gun squads. The section disposes of two 37-mm. 
antitank guns and three prime movers. Two of the 
prime movers tow the guns and carry the gun squads, 
accessories, and ammunition. The third (section truck) 
carries the section leader, chauffeur, and ammunition, 
and is a reserve prime mover. When the gun squads 
are not Operating on independent missions, ammuni- 
tion carriers may be transported on the section truck 
and used to handle ammunition. 

Duties. Section leader. The section leader conducts 
the section as directed by the platoon leader or the 
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commander of the unit to which the section is attached. 

In accordance with instructions from the platoon 
leader he assigns position areas or approximate locations 
for the guns and prescribes the conditions for opening 
hire. 

He assigns unlimbering positions for each squad and 
designates a limber position for the section. 

He assigns primary and secondary sectors of fire for 
each gun and supervises the firing. He checks the cover 
positions, the construction of the firing positions, and 
security measures at the gun emplacements and limber 
position. 

He assigns a mission and a position or position area 
to any attached rifle unit. 

He assures himself that his squad leaders and the 
leader of any attached rifle unit are thoroughly familiar 
with the situation and understand their orders. 

Chauffeur. The section chauffeur operates the sec- 
tion truck and, unless otherwise indicated, exercises 
general supervision over all vehicles in the section. He 
disposes the two squad chauffeurs with their automatic 
rifles to protect the section vehicles against ground and 
air attack in the limber position. He himself observes 
for signals or messages from the section leader and the 
gun position. 

He checks the fuel supply and operating condition of 
all vehicles in the limber position. 

Fire Missions. Unless operating independently, the 
section receives its combat mission from the platoon 
leader, who usually fixes the range at which fire will 
be opened. 

The fire missions assigned to the squads depend 
upon the width of the section sector. Whenever pos- 
sible, each squad covers the entire section sector; thus 
if one gun is destroyed the sector will still be covered. 

A section may be detached to defend a designated 
area, block an avenue of hostile approach, or support a 
rile unit charged with the destruction of buildings, 
concrete emplacements, stone walls, and similar defen- 
sive works. 

Missions in Regimental Route March and Approach. 
In the uncovered movement of the regiment, a section 
of AT guns is frequently attached to a security element 
or to a battalion. During short halts or march bivouacs, 
the guns are unlimbered and sited for immediate em- 
ployment. 

In the approach march of the regiment a section of 
AT guns is often employed as an echelon of an anti- 
tank platoon charged with the flank protection of the 
regiment. A section with this mission is ordinarily re- 
inforced by a rifle element. The mission of the section 
may be to block a zone of hostile approach for a pre- 
scribed period or until the regiment or a specified ele- 
ment of it has passed. Depending on the situation, it 
executes this mission by establishing a road block or by 
occupying a firing position or a position in readiness. 

econnaissance and Occupation of Firing Positions. 
In preparation for combat, the platoon leader assigns 





the section leader an unlimbering position or position 
in readiness, to which he moves his gun squads. At the 
same time, or as soon thereafter as practicable, he is 
assigned a firing-position area and a sector of fire. Ac- 
companied by his squad leaders, he reconnoiters the 
assigned position area, points out the fire sectors, and 
fixes the approximate gun emplacements. He locates 
the section observation post and the limber position and 
directs the movement of the squads into the cover posi 
tions and the prime movers into the limber positions. 
He supervises the preparation of the gun positions. He 
selects alternate and supplementary positions in accord 
ance with his mission and the instructions of the pla 
toon leader. 

The section is usually disposed with squad emplace 
ments in depth to permit the section to cover a deep 
field of fire toward a flank. 

If a team of the rifle squad is attached, the section 
leader assigns positions to the autorifle and the riflemen 
for the close-in protection of the guns in accordance 
with the general methods of paragraph 229, FM 7-5. 
The position of the team will often be located between 
the guns. An exposed flank may, however, call for the 
occupation of a flank position by part or all of the team. 
When available, a rifleman may be detailed as section 
observer and messenger. 

Fire Direction and Control. The section leader di 
rects the fire of his guns by the assignment of fire 
sectors and by fixing the limiting range for opening fire. 
Exceptionally, he may reserve to himself the order to 
open fire. He checks the fire-control measures of 
squad leaders, supervises the ammunition supply, and 
directs the section truck to the proper ammunition 
distributing point for replenishment. 

Displacement. The section leader regulates dis 
placements in support of an attacking unit, in accord 
ance with his mission or the instructions of the platoon 
leader. He makes timely reconnaissance for new firing 
and limber positions. He ordinarily displaces his sec- 
tion by squad echelons to maintain a distribution in 
depth for flank defense. This may require the rear 
squad to hold its initial position until the situation calls 
for another displacement, in which event the leading 
squad holds its position and the rear squad leapfrogs 
it. This occurs particularly when the section is operat- 
ing on an exposed flank. 

Displacement may be effected on order of the pla- 
toon leader or on the section leader’s initiative. Before 
starting a displacement, the section leader is told what 
position he is to occupy and what sector he is to cover. 
He studies the ground over which the section is to 
move and, with his squad leaders, determines the meth- 
od of movement to the new positions. He goes to the 
new position area, observes the location of the front- 
line troops, and selects an observation post and approxi- 
mate gun positions from which the assigned sector and 
the terrain toward the flanks can be observed and taken 
under fire. He selects a covered unlimbering position 
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from which the guns can be moved by hand, under 


cover, to their cover positions. He directs the move- 
ment of the squads by prearranged signals or by mes- 
senger. 

Attached riflemen usually precede the section and 
take up their position prior to the arrival of the guns. 


VI: Tue Antrranx-Gun PLATOON 


Composition. The platoon consists of a command 
group, two antitank-gun sections, and one rifle squad. 
For the execution of detached missions, communica- 
tion, reconnaissance, and pioneer elements are usually 
attached. 

Organization and Equipment of Command Group. 
The platoon leader, platoon sergeant, agent corporal, 
and instrument corporal are armed with the pistol. 
The transport corporal and noncommissioned officers 
and chauffeurs carry compasses and the platoon ser- 
geant and the instrument corporal carry field glasses. 

The command group has four sound-powered tele- 
phones and one an 4 voice radio. 

Its transportation consists of one cargo truck for 
use as a personnel carrier and a command car equipped 
with an automatic rifle for local security and antiair- 
craft defense. 

Duties of the Command Group. Platoon leader. 
The platoon leader exercises direct command of his 
platoon and such attachments as may be made to it. 
He assures himself that the platoon mission and orders 
are thoroughly understood. (See Combat Information 
and Orders, under Section I.) 

The platoon sergeant. The platoon sergeant is the 
second-in-command. He assists the platoon leader in 
the execution of his duties and replaces him when nec- 
essary. On the march he moves at the rear of the 
platoon. In position he maintains contact with all ele- 
ments of the platoon. When the platoon is detached 
he performs the duties of first sergeant. 

Agent corporal. The agent corporal is used as liaison 
agent to the unit supported and keeps the platoon lead- 
er informed of the situation at all times. 

Instrument corporal. The instrument corporal estab- 
lishes and operates the platoon observation post under 
the direction of the platoon leader. He operates the 
fire-control instruments and assists the platoon leader 
in setting up firing data. He also assists in the recon- 
naissance for cover and firing positions and routes. In 
positions in readiness, he establishes communication 
with firing positions. 

Transport corporal. The transport corporal takes 
charge of the platoon vehicles when they are assembled. 
He checks their fuel requirements and mechanical con- 
dition. When the platoon is detached he performs the 
duties of supply sergeant. 

When the guns are unlimbered, he supervises the 
movement of the vehicles to the limber position, verifies 
their disposition, and designates a chauffeur to observe 
ae and to receive messages from the platoon 
leader. 
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Platoon chauffeur. The platoon chauffeur drives 
the command-and-reconnaissance car. 

Platoon messengers. The two platoon messengers 
are trained as observers and to operate the sound-pow- 
ered telephone and the voice radio set. One usually 
accompanies the platoon leader; the other assists the 
instrument corporal at the observation post. 

Distribution of Personnel for Movement. The pla- 
toon leader, the agent corporal (when not detached), 
the instrument corporal, one messenger (with voice- 
radio set), and the chauffeur are usually transported in 
the command car. The platoon sergeant, the transport 
corporal, and the remaining messenger of platoon head- 
quarters ride on other platoon vehicles as directed by 
the platoon leader. 

Missions in Regimental Approach March. The pla- 
toon ordinarily operates as a unit under the immediate 
direction of the platoon leader. It may be assigned the 
mission of furnishing flank protection for the regiment 
or may be ordered to support a designated rifle echelon. 

In assigning a mission of flank protection, the regi- 
mental development order usually indicates the ap- 
proaches that must be blocked so far as this can be fore- 
seen. The AT-company commander indicates when 
the antitank defense of each designated approach ter- 
minates. 

Upon receipt of instructions assigning him a flank- 
protection mission, the platoon leader usually desig- 
nates a platoon rendezvous and moves out with the 
rifle squad and appropriate personnel to reconnoiter 
the assigned area. If he has been given a mission to 
block a certain approach, he selects the area himself. 
On the basis of his reconnaissance, he selects a single 
position or several alternate positions on which the anti- 
tank defense of his area will be made. If alternate po- 
sitions are necessary, he selects a position in readiness 
for his platoon and the routes leading to the several 
firing positions. He then establishes observation posts 
from which any hostile approach can be discovered in 
time to permit his platoon to occupy the selected firing 
positions. 

The second-in-command leads the platoon to the 
designated rendezvous, with such provision for security 
as the situation and the means available permit. 

The platoon leader rejoins his platoon at the rendez- 
vous and conducts it to the ines position or 
position in readiness. He establishes means of com- 
munication from his command post to the observa- 
tion posts. He assigns position areas and sectors of fire 
to his sections and takes the necessary measures for the 
close-in defense of his platoon. When sufficient means 
are available, security groups are established for the flank 
protection of the position. He tells the transport cor- 

ral what dispositions to make of personnel and ve- 
Piles in the limber position, and informs his company 
commander of his own location without delay. 

When the situation permits, one section may occupy 
a firing position while the other is held in readiness 
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prepared to move to the next area to be occupied. At 
the proper time, the platoon leader begins his reconnais- 
sance of the new area following the same procedure 
as for the initial area. 

When an AT platoon is ordered to support a rifle 
echelon or unit, it usually follows the advance by 
bounds to successive cover positions, which are occu- 
pied with pieces limbered. Position areas and sectors of 
fire are assigned to sections. Provision for observation 
and flank security are continuous. In many situations 
an echeloned advance from successive firing positions 
is advisable. In such case, sections displace by squad 
echelon. 

Support of Attacking Echelon. The AT platoon or- 
dinarily receives its orders in the regimental assembly 
area. It protects the occupation of the assembly position 
and the subsequent advance. When assigned the mis- 
sion of protecting a rifle echelon it usually follows the 
advance as closely as cover permits or the situation re- 
quires. As in the approach march it advances by 
bounds to successive cover positions and frequently 
by echelon to deepen the protection of a threatened 
flank. 

The platoon leader's dispositions and orders are 
based on the regimental plan, the plan of the supported 
unit, and the instructions of his company commander. 
He assigns his sections initial position areas and sectors 
of fire. Accompanied by the instrument corporal and 
a messenger, he reconnoiters for new positions and se- 
lects cover, firing, and unlimbering positions. 

Difficult terrain or a vague situation may require 
him to assign a zone of action to each section in which 
case the section leaders must execute vigorous and con- 
tinuous reconnaissance of position areas to insure that 
the guns execute timely and effective displacements. 
He distributes the rifle squad to the sections or assigns 
it definite security missions. 

The situation of the attacking echelon, the terrain, 
and the intensity of hostile fire all influence the time 
and method of displacement. As a general rule, dis- 
placement should not be initiated until the attacking 
echelon has captured a terrain mask which will cover 
the movement. Level ground allowing motor move- 
ment at high speed may permit displacement to a cov- 
ered position in spite of intense hostile fire on the zone 
of the displacement. 

As the attacking echelon approaches assaulting dis- 
tance, the ty Sa brings his guns as far forward 
as the situation and the terrain permit. Upon capture 
of the objective, he at once disposes his guns to pro- 
tect the assaulting troops from armored counterattack. 

Defense. In regimental defense an AT platoon may 
be ordered to defend a designated sector, to cover an 
area or avenue of approach against armored attack, or to 
protect a designated unit or echelon. 

A platoon leader assigned a sector of fire distributes 
sectors to his sections, assigns them position areas, and 
directs their fire. 





VIL: Tue Antrrranx-Gun Company 


Composition. The 37-mm. antitank-gun company 
consists of a company headquarters and three antitank- 
gun platoons—a total of 6 officers and 179 enlisted men. 

Equipment and Transportation. The company has 
a total of 12 37-mm. antitank guns; 12 automatic rifles; 
1 vehicular radio, voice and CW; 5 voice radios; 12 
sound-powered telephones; 87 M-1 rifles; and 92 pistols 
(caliber .45). 

Its total transportation consists of 4 command cars, 
4 motorcycles with sidecars, 1 radio truck, 21 trucks 
(prime movers), and 3 cargo trucks: a total of 33 ve- 
hicles. The antitank section of the regimental service 
company consists of 2 cargo trucks and | trailer for 
the transport of the kitchen, rations, baggage, and am- 
munition. Each truck of the company is provided with 
a mount for an automatic rifle or light machine gun. 

Company Headquarters. The company headquar- 
ters is divided into a command group and an adminis- 
tration-and-supply group. In the combat area, the com- 
pany command group is located close to the regimental 
command group. The administration-and-supply group 
is usually located in the bivouac area of the regimental 
train or close to it. 

Duties of the Command Group. Commander. The 
captain commands the company and serves on the regi- 
mental staff in an advisory capacity. He codrdinates 
with the regimental communications officer in the estab- 
lishment of an AT warning system. 

He assures himself that his platoon leaders thor- 
oughly understand their missions and orders. 

Reconnaissance officer. The reconnaissance officer 
assists the company commander in conducting recon- 
naissance. The objectives of his reconnaissance in- 
clude: location of firing positions and positions in readi- 
ness; routes of approach and displacements; observation 
posts; potential hostile tank assembly areas and avenues 
of approach; and potential tank obstacles. 

He assists in guiding platoons to areas or positions 
designated by the company commander. 

First sergeant. Under the company commander's su- 
pervision, the first sergeant directs the movements and 
dispositions of the command group and establishes 
and operates the company command post. He assists 
the company commander in maintaining contact with 
the regimental command post, the antitank platoons, 
the administration-and-supply group, and the company 
transportation. 

Reconnaissance-and-signal sergeant. He assists the 
reconnaissance officer and supervises company com- 
munications (radio, wire, and visual). He also assists 
in the establishment and operation of the observation 
post and in guiding units. 

Bugler. The bugler serves as a guide and observer. 

Chauffeurs. The three company chauffeurs operate 
the radio truck, the company command car, and a 
weapons carrier. 

Messengers. The three company messengers act as 
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runners, guides, and assistants at the command post. 
They are trained to operate the voice radio and the 
sound-powered telephone. 

Radio operators. The two radio operators operate 
the vehicular voice and CW radio and the portable 
voice radio. 

Motor mechanics. Two motor mechanics are at- 
tached from the administration-and-supply group during 
operations. 

Administration-and-Supply Group. The administra- 
tion-and- supply group is commanded by the first lieu- 
tenant who is second-in-command of the company. He 
directs the operations of the group and the delivery of 
supplies, including ammunition, rations, water, and 
fuel. He is assisted by the following personnel: mess 
sergeant, transportation sergeant, ammunition-and-sup- 
ply sergeant, company clerk, armorer, two chauffeurs, 
four cooks, three cooks’ helpers, and one motorcyclist. 

Communications. The communications of the com- 
pany include radio, prearranged signals, sound-powered 
telephone, motorcycle messengers, and runners. In 
stabilized situations and frequently in defense, wire 
communication is established by the regimental com- 
munications platoon between antitank units and the 
nearest unit that has lines to higher and adjacent units. 
The company command post and the platoons are usu- 
ally connected by sound-powered telephone in defense 
and often in moving situations if these elements are 
not widely separated. 

Missions. Appropriate missions for the company in- 
clude the protection of a rifle unit, the defense of 
an area, or the blocking of an approach or series of ap- 
proaches to hostile armored forces. Platoons are dis- 

sed for the execution of these missions as required 

y the situation. 

Regimental Route March. The disposition of the 
company for the protection of the regiment in route 
march depends on the terrain, the hostile situation, and 
the distribution of friendly troops. In an interior regi- 
ment, the most dangerous direction of hostile armored 
attack during an advance is from the front, and the 
bulk of the company marches well forward in the col- 
umn. In uncovered movement, two platoons are or- 
dinarily attached to the advance-guard battalion. In a 
march with an uncovered flank, an equal distribution 
may be made between the leading battalion, the flank 
guard (if detached from the regiment) and the re- 
mainder of the regiment. The company command 
group always marches with the regimental command 
group. 

The company commander initiates early reconnais- 
sance of areas where long halts are scheduled or which 
are to be occupied as billets. Antitank dispositions are 
carefully coérdinated and integrated with outpost sys- 
tems. Antitank measures are habitually taken by all 
regiments in leading infantry divisions regardless of 
the presence of covering forces to their front. 
Regimental Approach March. The regimental de- 


velopment order assigns protective missions to the anti 
tank company, such as the protection of the regiment 
against armored attack from specified directions o; 
areas, or the protection of a designated unit of the regi 
ment. 

The company commander disposes his platoons for 
the execution of assigned tasks and reinforces them as 
necessary with such additional reconnaissance, com. 
munication, and rifle elements as may be placed at his 
disposition by the regimental commander. 

Exclusive of forces required for flank protection, the 
AT company in the approach march frequently has 
one platoon attached to each leading battalion and the 
remainder of the company disposed in support of the 
second echelon of the regiment. 

The company commander maintains contact with 
his platoons by voice radio and motor messenger. The 
reconnaissance officer with one or more messengers ac 
companies the regimental reconnaissance detachment. 
He reconnoiters for antitank obstacles, routes favorable 
to hostile-tank approach, stream crossings, obstacles to 
motor movement, and necessary detours. He recon 
noiters the approach objectives designated by the regi 
mental commander, with a view to the possible anti 
tank defense of the regimental assembly area and the 
location of positions in support of the regimental attack. 
He promptly transmits important items of information 
to the company commander by messenger. 

Regimental Assembly for Action. Dispositions of the 
antitank company for the protection of regimental as- 
sembly for action are anticipated by early reconnais 
sance of assembly areas. Redistribution of antitank pla 
toons for this purpose and for the support of an attack 
is usually necessary. 

The company commander assigns position areas to 
the platoons and selects a company observation post 
that affords a good view of the foreground and the 
flanks. He usually connects his command post with the 
platoon command posts by sound-powered telephones. 
He assigns a position to the command-group vehicles 
as near the company command post as cover and 
proper distribution permit. 

Attack. The regimental attack order assigns support 
ing and flank-protection missions to the antitank com 
pany as required by the situation. Exceptionally, it may 
direct the attachment of platoons to rifle battalions. This 
may be advisable if the attack is made on an extremely 
wide front or if the terrain severely restricts visibility. 

Supporting missions may require platoons to protect 
designated battalions. More frequently, however, the 
regimental order merely specifies the number of pla 
toons to be assigned to the attacking echelon as a whole. 
and leaves the allocation of platoon missions to the 
company commander. 

When the regiment attacks with an exposed flank 
or when for any other reason armored counterattack 

ible or anticipated, a portion of the company is 
helt i 


in reserve. The position and mission of the reserve 
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antitank units is codrdinated with the regimental re- 
serve. 

A platoon protecting the attacking echelon is usually 
directed to cover a defined sector of fire and as the 
troops advance to displace forward in order to provide 
continuous protection. Sectors of fire may be re-defined 
on each displacement, or zones of action assigned to 
each platoon. When terrain conditions along the entire 
front are substantially the same, a platoon may be as- 
signed to protect each battalion in the attacking 
echelon. 

A platoon in reserve may be assigned to an initial 
position area with the mission of covering a defined 
sector of fire or blocking a specified approach; or it 
may be assigned a position in readiness with the 
mission of blocking several approaches. The company 
commander re-defines the mission as required by the 
progress of the attack. 

Displacement. The reconnaissance officer, accom- 
panied by the reconnaissance-and-signal sergeant and 
one or more messengers, closely follows the attacking 
echelon. He reconnoiters the position areas indicated 
by the company commander and the foreground with 
special reference to tank obstacles and approaches. 
Where practicable, he recommends platoon position 
areas and sectors of fire to the company commander. 

The company commander may regulate the displace- 
ment of platoons by the assignment of zones of advance 
or by indicating their new position areas from the in- 
formation obtained by the company reconnaissance of- 
ficer. He may delegate the initiation of the displace- 
ment to platoon leaders or reserve it to himself. The 
displacement of supporting platoons must be initiated 
as soon as the attacking echelon clears terrain masking 
the fire of the antitank guns. Where the attacking 
echelon occupies a position on or near a crest, the guns 
may move into the lines of the leading rifle units or 
occupy cover in readiness for such movement. 

Pursuit. In pursuit, platoons are usually attached to 
rifle battalions to beat off hostile armored forces which 
may attempt to block or retard the pursuit. 

Regimental Defense. The principal mission of the 


company in the defense of a regimental sector is the 


x * 


immediate protection of the main line of resistance 
5 a armored attack. Additional missions may in- 
clude protection of Outpost troops and of the regimental 
reserve. 

The method of defense of the main line of resistance 
is greatly influenced by the time available for the prepa- 
ration of the position. In the hasty organization of a 
defense it is advantageous to occupy a crest position 
within close range of the main line of resistance, that 
affords cover for the guns in surveillance and that facili- 
tates covered movement to alternate positions. When- 
ever possible, gun positions are selected in areas that 
are unfavorable for tank operation but from which 
antitank guns can deliver effective flanking fire against 
favorable avenues of approach. 

When time permits the construction of covered and 
camouflaged gun positions close to the main line of 
resistance, guns may be distributed so as to cover with 
flanking fire the favorable tank avenues and areas lead- 
ing into the main line of resistance. In such positions, 
the location of the guns may be screened from frontal 
observation. 

Outpost guns occupy crest positions covering av- 
enues or areas suitable for tank employment with a 
view to disrupting, canalizing, and retarding the hostile 
tanks in their advance on the main position. 

A platoon protecting the regimental reserve con- 
forms to the plan for the employment of the reserve. 
Its positions and plan of action are codrdinated with 
natural and artificial obstacles so as to protect the de- 
parture positions of the reserve in counterattacks 
against hostile troops following attacking tanks. It lo- 
cates positions in support of the flank lines of resistance 
to be occupied by the regimental reserve in case the 
enemy penetrates an adjacent sector. A platoon in 
support of the regimental reserve usually occupies a 
position in readiness and establishes observation posts 
to cover the approaches to the several alternate firing 
positions selected. 

Withdrawal. Antitank units are usually attached to 
the covering force for the execution of a withdrawal. 
When necessary, an element is held under regimental 
control for flank protection and detached missions. 


* 


The Journat will be glad to furnish reprints of this unofficial 
article on the antitank-gun company in quantity to interested units at 
cost plus handling charges, which will come to approximately five 


cents per copy. 





























The Punch Behind the 
Rifleman 


“The rifle battalion,” says the Infantry Field Manual 
(FM 7-5), “is the basic tactical unit of infantry, and it 
constitutes a complete infantry unit capable of assign- 
ment to a mission requiring the application of all the 
usual foot-infantry means of action.” Here are those 
means of action, shown on an area of terrain. Here is 
shown the powerful modern base of fire that an infantry 
battalion now possesses. Likewise, the supporting 
weapons of the rifle companies themselves. 

The fire power of today’s infantry supporting weap- 


ons is tremendous and flexible. It is of a strength suf- 


ficient to take full care of the flanks of an advancing 
battalion as well as its front. The power of the support 
is augmented by the fact that so much of the fire can 
be dropped from high angles into any ground the 
enemy may endeavor to use for cover. 

The AT weapons of the battalion are not shown 
in the sketch. They would be in positions in readi- 
ness to meet a mechanized attack against the bat- 
talion. 

More than ever before is infantry the strong central 
arm of combat against a resolute foe. 
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CEREBRATIONS 








Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 











Soldiers or Yard Birds? 


The biggest single drawback to training is the en- 
forced absence from instruction periods of many sol- 
diers who are on what is termed “special duty.” As any 
company commander or first sergeant will testify, from 
ten to sixty per cent of the enlisted men of nearly every 
Infantry organization are now absent from drill and 
daily training performing work which should be done 
by others. 

We company commanders realize that there must be 
plumbers, carpenters, plasterers, gardeners, tinsmiths, 
club attendants, clerks, painters, golf green waterers, 
and countless others to perform necessary maintenance 
and service work. However, and I speak for many, we 
do not think that our scouts, riflemen, and machine gun- 
ners should do this work to a considerable exclusion of 
training. When and if the big pinch comes, we are the 
ones who must stem the tide. Have we the tools to do 
so? Can we expect Corporal Blotz who has devoted 
his entire enlistment period to the care of the regi- 
mental garden, to lead and control his squad in com- 
bat? Put it another way. Are we to have an army half- 
trained, or a fully rounded fighting outfit that will merit 
the nation’s “Well done”? 


The answers to the questions above are plain. We 


must get down to the business of being soldiers. We. 


must have all of our men and all of our officers avail- 
able for daily training. We need them now for we 
have much work to do. 

There are many men capable of doing the work that 
our special duty men are now doing. There are many 
men now on relief or in CCC Camps all over the coun- 
try who could as well or better take over the maintenance 
of posts and camps. There are many men subject to 
Selective Service who although rejected physically, 
could nevertheless do many of the tasks now being per- 
formed by our combat troops. Reforestation, reclama- 
tion of waste land, and countless other projects now 
being done by various relief units are undeniably of 
great importance. In these times, however, national 
security and national preservation are immeasurably 
more vital. 


Could we not in each regiment have a special duty 





company composed of conscientious objectors, physical 
rejects, or plain volunteers to perform the many service 
tasks now done by the soldier? I believe that such a 
company would be of immeasurable value—don’t, how- 
ever, take my word for it; ask any company or regi- 
mental commander.—AN INFANTRYMAN. 


vy 7 7 


How’s Your Property? 


Let’s talk about property. In my eight and one-half 
years of service I have commanded seven different out- 
fits—some for a month or two and one for as long as a 
year. I have counted so many pillowcases, » bor 
blankets, mess gear, tentage, and so on, that sometimes 
I awake at night counting to myself. I have even been 
asked to sign for property that I have never seen—tak- 
ing over units in the field presents these problems. 

Recently I was directed to make a personal check of 
all organizational property and all individual equip- 
ment and clothing of the men in my company. I did it 
—but who suffered? I did, and so did the company. 
The first sergeant supervised the training—a job I am 
paid to do and want to do. 

I could go on and on citing these examples, but you 
all know the problem. 

What can we do to alleviate this situation, so that we 
can turn to our real job—the training of hundreds of 
thousands of selective service men? I humbly offer 
my solution: 

(1) Give each company a warrant officer, who will 
check for, sign for, and be responsible for all property 
in the organization. He will be the permanent property 
officer. 

(2) Permit an organization commander to “write off 
the books,” either annually or semi-annually, property 
lost by the fault or neglect of no one. I suggest one-half 
of one per cent of the value of the organization property 
as the right figure. This would save considerable paper- 
work for all hands. 

(3) Require a report of survey only in the case of 
lost or damaged ordnance property, or when property is 
known to have been lost through neglect.—A CHecker 
Upper. 
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Why not Streamline Courts-Martial? 

In the more than ten years that have elapsed since 
adoption of our present Manual for Courts-Martial, 
there has been no change in our system of military 
justice. Yet, during the same period there have been 
social, scientific and military advances on all sides. En- 
tirely new rules of procedure have been promulgated 
for our Federal courts, which have expedited justice 
by eliminating many old formalities. The whys, where- 
ases, to-wits, and wherefores will soon be obsolete be- 
fore a Federal tribunal, but this is not yet so with mili- 
tary justice. 

The present regulations which are merely directive 
for the most part have been construed as mandatory. An 
ordinary misdemeanor runs the gamut somewhat as fol- 
lows on the average small post where no JAG is sta- 
tioned: Lieutenant Bibber tries to drink up all the beer 
at the club and becomes obnoxiously “tight.” Upon be- 
ing restrained by his friends, a fracas ensues with break- 
age of chairs and china. 

Step one: Word gets to the commanding officer, who 
forthwith confines the disturbing element to quarters. 

Step two: A board of three or more officers is ap- 

inted to investigate and recommend. A day goes by. 
The board examines six or eight hapless “also presents” 
and reduces their testimony to several sheets of type- 
written foolscap with carbons. 

Step three: The CO reads this literary effort and con- 
curs in the finding that peace and dignity have been 
outraged. He directs Lieutenant Bibber’s immediate 
commanding officer to prefer charges. 

Step four: Captain Doe summons all witnesses and 
one or all of the board members to get the gist of what 
testimony may be expected from them. He then inter- 
views the battalion commander for moral support, com- 
pletes the specifications, and forwards them. 

Step five: After perusal and elimination of any patent 
errors, the CO refers the charges to another officer for 
a thorough and impartial investigation. Again the ac- 
cused, his counsel, and all available witnesses are called. 
Their statements, sworn or otherwise, in the presence 
of the accused, are recorded along with the cross-ex- 
amination by accused, or his counsel. The investigating 
officer now appends his own recommendations, find- 
ings, opinions, and beliefs. The now sizable record is 
re-assembled and returned to the commanding officer. 

Step six: The record goes with indorsements to the 
officer exercising general courts-martial jurisdiction over 
the command, usually the corps area commander, who 
bucks it down to his staff re at advocate. This is the 
first time that the matter has been before a party quali- 
fied by training and experience. 

Step seven: The staff judge advocate discovers errors 
in ro and suggests that an additional specification 
be added. He then returns the record to the corps area 
commander who concurs; and the record goes back 
through channels to Captain Doe. The entire original 
process must now be repeated. 


Step eight: This involves the return of the corrected 
charges to corps area. 

Step nine: A court is appointed and ordered convened 
at the post. The record is transmitted to the trial judge 
advocate for trial. , 

Step ten: Five or more officers who have neither 
formed or expressed an opinion as to the guilt or inno. 
cence of Lieutenant Bibber are withdrawn from thei; 
training duties, along with the witnesses and counsel, 
and the whole evidence is again recorded and the record 
of trial prepared. 

A week will elapse before the record can be prepared 
by the court reporter at a cost of from twenty-five to 
fifty dollars. It must then be reviewed by the TJA for 
accuracy, signed by the president of the court, and sent 
off again to the reviewing authority. If a conviction has 
been recorded, the staff judge advocate must again 20 
over the evidence, this time meticulously in search of 
trial errors. If no fatal errors are discovered and there js 
no cause for correction or revision, the staff judge ad- 
vocate must prepare the perfunctory review reciting any 
irregularities and ending with a customary phrase, “that 
the substantial rights of the accused have not been 
transgressed.” The record then goes to the corps area 
commander who approves or disapproves the action of 
his legal adviser. If approved, the court-martial order 
may be issued and finis written to the case. Yet, again 
the case may require forwarding to Washington for final 
review and action by the President in accordance with 
Articles of War 48 and 50-4. 

It must now be obvious that the present procedure is 
cumbersome and wastes much valuable time for an un- 
necessarily large number of officers. True, the accused 
has had his “day in court,” but he has probably had 
anything but a speedy trial. 

What is the solution? First, the personnel of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department should be 
doubled to insure the presence of one member at each 
post to act, at least, as an ancillary staff judge advocate 
for the corps area commander. He also could act in the 
many other legal matters that daily confront a post com- 
mander in regard to post exchange matters, concession- 
aire contracts, titles, leases, contracts of purchase and 
construction, and probate matters of deceased person- 
nel. In short, much time and expense to the govern- 
ment, as well as to personnel, could be reduced. 

Secondly, the procedure should be simplified by do- 
ing away with the investigating officer’s duties. A civil 
criminal goes before a justice of the peace or magistrate 
where at best only a cursory examination of evidence 
sufficient to establish a prima facie case is needed. This 
function could be performed by this ancillary staff 
judge advocate. 

Thirdly, the jurisdiction, now original with the gen- 
eral courts-martial, except in capital cases, should be 
transferred to the special courts-martial where a law 
member should be present. 

Fourthly, the staff judge advocate should present the 
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case for the United States as an agent of the court, thus 
eliminating the two line officers now required. He 
should also act as the post summary court. 

Fifthly, relax the rules of evidence to correspond to 
that now admissible before line-of-duty boards. 

Finally, instead of the verbatim record now required 
let there be acceptable a succinct résumé of the testi- 
mony and arguments such as is acceptable for the 
special-court record. 


Lr. Coronet A. H. Les, Field Artillery. 


oe ee 
How Special? 

“Well, Sergeant, there's that fourth class rating 
again. It certainly hasn’t been very popular in your 
section. 

“No, sir. It sure hasn’t. I’m sorry to see Hammerfist 
go, but then there's Stiffkey who's just as good.” 

“That's right, Sergeant. I’m glad to see him get it. 
He's been hanging on to that sixth just about the limit. 
Thought we might lose him too.” 

So Stiffkey got the fourth class specialist and Ham- 
merfist went the way of all good operators who are after 
a fatter pay than the outfit can offer—off to some other 
outfit that has an attractive third class or higher spe- 
cialist rating awaiting a worthy owner. 

This very natural but unfortunate situation can be 
eliminated by a drastic but wise and fair reclassification 
of radio personnel that will discard any comparative 
class distinction among qualified operators. Too long 
has the Infantry been handicapped by slow radio opera- 
tion in the field; too long have the doughboys ica 
losing good operators to the Air Corps, Signal Corps, 
and other branches which offer more in the way of 
ratings. 

There should be but two recognized ratings for radio 
operating personnel: (1) radio operator; (2) student 
operator. The radio operator should be able to send 
and receive at sixteen words per minute by code room 
signal, and at twelve words per minute by field signal 
under favorable conditions. Any men falling short of 
this standard should go in the student operator class. 

This classification would eliminate numbered spe- 
cialist ratings for radio operators. A radio operator 
should receive the pay of a private first class, third class 
specialist, and the student operator should receive the 
pay of a private first class. 

The major premise is that a man is either a radio 
operator or he is not. He can either properly tune a set 
and work in a field net at a reasonably fast speed or he 
cannot. If a third class, a fourth class, and a sixth class 
specialist are required to operate the same radio set, in 
the same net, and take the same responsibilities, the 
two lesser paid men suffer by the deficiency in ratings. 
If we are to have successful field radio operation then 
we must require a reasonable standard for qualified 
operators and offer enough pay to match the ability and 
long hours of preparation involved.—Ersatz CapTain. 
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Eyes Right 


Some time ago the color-perception requirements for 
the Army were changed to require only ability to 
identify pure red and pure green. This has made 
available a large group of young men whose sole dis- 
qualification had been the inability to identify shades 
of the various colors. It was a sensible step and should 
have been taken long ago. 

Recently further changes have been made in the 
vision requirements apparently with the idea of simpli- 
fying as well as raising the minimum standards. This, 
also, was a good idea but in putting it into effect the 
standards of the battlefield were applied to the Army 
as a whole and I doubt that this scheme works out to 
our best interest. 

As the regulations now stand, the minimum vision 
requirements for enlistment in the Regular Army are 
20/100 in each eye correctible with glasses to only 
20/40 in both eyes. Yet a young man to get into West 
Point must have perfect vision and to get a commission 
must have a minimum vision of 20/40 in each eye cor- 
rectible with glasses to 20/20 in one eye and 20/30 in 
the other. It must be assumed that the minimum re- 
quirements for the enlisted men are based on the rough- 
and-tumble of the battlefield and on the assumption 
that if a 20/100 man loses or breaks his glasses he still 
sees well enough to function. Why then the difference 
between the enlisted and commissioned personnel? Do 
statistics show that imperfect vision—even though cor- 
rected with glasses to perfection—tends in time to get 
so much worse as to render a person unfit for duty? 

For a commission in the regular Medical Corps— 
also the National Guard and Reserves—a minimum 
vision of 20/100 in each eye correctible with glasses to 
20/20 in one eye and 20/30 in the other is required. 
Yet, all the other services are held to the standard of 
combat troops. Why? Why must an officer of the 
Adjutant General’s Department, the Quartermaster 
Corps, or the Ordnance Department, for example, have 
better eyesight than an officer of the Medical Depart- 
ment? On the other hand, why shouldn’t National 
Guard and Reserve Officers of the combat branches be 
held to the same high standards as the Regular? After 
all, the battlefield makes no distinction between Regu- 
lar, Reservist or National Guardsman. 

Big Business manages to use brains and ability 
wherever found. Yet, the Army—the biggest business 
of all—tends at times to unduly stress physical perfec- 
tion. This is not a suggestion that physical standards be 
lowered but it does seem that they could be better 
adapted to the actual needs of the various branches. We 
have a large group of young Americans whose vision— 
while not perfect—can be corrected with glasses to per- 
fection. In this group will be found a big percentage 
of the brains and ability available to this country. Why 
can’t the Regular Army find some way of using these 
men in peace as well as in war?—Cotonet Foureves. 
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Not only is Sernceant Terry Buct an expert in the 
field of minor (and sometimes major) tactics but he 
is also well versed in ordnance matters, a facet of the 
Bull career we are glad to reveal to his large and 
still-growing public. As most of our old-time readers 
know, in real life Bull is Major William S. Triplet, 
Infantry, currently a member of The Infantry Board, 
Fort Benning. 
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Coronet Buttseye is the pseudonym of a retired In- 


fantry colonel well known in shooters’ circles. 
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Only rarely does a magazine have the good fortune to 
bag as an author the editor of a contemporary pub- 
lication. Therefore we are happy to present the 
author of “Soldier and Civilian in Total War” not 
as a professor of history at Denison University, which 
is his main job, but in his sideline réle of editor of 
the Journal of the American Military Institute. In 
addition to these jobs and a few others Dr. H. A. 
DeWEeEEenrp has also found time to become adviser to 
a large publishing house in matters dealing with the 
science of total war. 
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After twenty-three years service as a ground Infantry- 
man LisuTeNANT CoLoneL Witiu C. Lee has 
taken to the air but he is still a Doughboy. As we go 
to press he is clearing off his desk in the Chief's Of- 
fice preparatory to leaving for Fort Benning to take 
command of the newly formed Parachute Group. 
We know that our readers join us in wishing him and 
his new command: “Happy Landings!” 
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Captain Horrman Nickerson is a graduate of the 
1915 Plattsburg Camp. From 1916 to 1919 he spent 
a good deal of his time in uniform with the excep- 
tion of a brief period while a member of the New 
York Legislature. During most of 1918 he served in 
Intelligence at Chaumont. For the past twenty-odd 
years he has devoted himself to writing. Besides 
articles in magazines he has published the following 
books: Warfare Cin collaboration with Colonels O. 
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L. Spaulding and J. W. Wright), The Turning 
Point of the Revolution, The American Rich, The 
Armed Horde. 
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Captain Cart T. Scumupr, Infantry, entered the 
Army as a second lieutenant, Infantry Reserve, in 
1930 and has seen variegated service since that time 
ranging from the routine two-week tour of active duty 
to the special course last fall at the Army Industrial 
College. A native of Texas, he attended the Uni- 
versity of California from which he holds the degrees 
of B.S. and Ph.D. in Economics. He has written ex- 
tensively in the field of economics, among his books 
being Plough and the Sword, The Corporate State in 
Action, and American Farmers in the World Crisis 
(reviewed in this number). Captain Schmidt is a 
member of the faculty of Columbia University from 
which he is now on leave of absence for the purpose 
of serving a tour of active duty in the Training Sec. 


tion, Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
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We start this number off with a preview from a book 
that will be one of the significant works of 1941: 
Civil Air Defense by Lieutenant Cotonet Aucus- 
tin M. Prentiss, Chemical Warfare Service, who is 
already widely known for his authoritative Chemicals 
in War published in 1937. Before joining his present 
branch during the World War he served in the 
Coast Artillery Corps, Cavalry, and Ordnance De- 
partment. He is a graduate of the Command and 
General Staff School (1927) and the Army War 

College (1922). For his services during the World 

War a received the Distinguished Service Medal. 

Colonel Prentiss is on duty at Sixth Corps Area 

Headquarters. 
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Since four out of five of our last numbers bore the name 
of Caprain Paut W. Tuompson, Corps of Engi- 
neers, on the contents page that undoubtedly makes 
him one of the wheelhorses of the corps of Journat 
authors. A graduate of the U. S. Military Academy, 
Class of 1929, he is now on duty in the Intelligence 
Section, Office of the Chief of Engineers. 
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Our Own Close Interests 


A Good, Sound Book on the Army 


WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE ARMY. By Lieutenant Harvey S. Ford. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1941. 223 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $2.00. 


It is time that someone was writing a rounded, readable 
account of our Army like this one. There have been, of 
course, many new books about military things. But this 
is the first thorough and carefully done job of its kind. 

I have only one fault to find with it. The author over- 
emphasizes the separate arms and services of the Army 
somewhat at the expense of a clear and full description. of 
these arms and services working together in combined ef- 
fort as a single military force. It is sometimes said that 
all our combat arms, at least, should be combined in one— 
that members of all the arms should wear the same insignia, 
since all must fight in war. But this would accomplish 
little, for special subdivisions of the fighting force would 
still be necessary. And we would have much the same thing 
with merely a different nomenclature. What is needed to 
minimize branch provincialism still further Cit has de- 
creased in recent years) is not a change in nomenclature 
but a change in emphasis—a shifting of emphasis from the 
special aspects of branch to the general aspect of branch co- 
operation. Official manuals lack this emphasis just as 
much as books written for the general public. And so the 
author of What the Citizen Should Know About the 
Army is hardly to be blamed for this broad fault in an 
otherwise excellent book. 

In all other , this book is most informative to 
the citizen. It tells him without becoming technical and 
without leaning on statistics, ever changing in these days, 
what kind of an army we have and what it is composed of. 
And it does more than that. It gives the reader enough con- 


OK REVIEWS 


By G. V. 


cise historical background for him to grasp the reasons why 
many things are as they are. 

The author does not attempt to go deeply into military 
policy or into the history of the development of our own 
armed forces, feeling that these matters are beyond the 
scope of his present book. He does, however, consider 
overseas wars in brief, and comes to the conclusion that “it 
seems likely that our future large-scale military efforts will 
be in the form of overseas wars.” With keen perception he 
goes on to say that “Americans are prone to we to the 
French or Germans for military lessons, but this is not 
consistent with the peculiarities of our particular situation. 
It is rather to the British that we ee for guidance, 
because they have had centuries of experience in just the 
type of war we will be called upon to conduct.” 

In his concluding chapter, entitled “The Citizen and 
the Army,” is to be found the best writing in a remarkably 
well-written book. Here, among other things, the author 
discusses the information which the average citizen re- 
ceives concerning his Army. He notes with approval the 
fact that military reporting has much improved in recent 
times. “The journalists now engaged in reporting the 
events and occurrences of the National Defense program 
are extremely well informed, and many of them have had 
military experience of one kind or another. This is assuredly 
an excellent thing, for the dissemination of accurate in- 
formation is the first requirement for a closer relationship 
between the Army and the general public. . . . It is also 
true that one need not have commanded a company to 
write with authority on National Defense.” At this par- 
ticular point, I feel that the author might well have gone a 
little into the mechanics of presenting military informatian 

in the news, and pointed out how much “the hunt for 
headlines” still distorts the military information presented 
in many newspapers. The citizen might well be warned 
somewhere of this and told that the “voluntary censorship” 
now being talked about should by all means include a 
reformation of the headline technique of exaggeration, and 
a regulation of the distortion due to “slant.” 

But all in all, What the Citizen Should Know About the 
Army is what the citizen has been looking for, an accurate, 
interesting book about the Army of the United States. 

The author, Lieutenant Harvey S. Ford, is Associate 
Editor of The Field Artillery Journal. 
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Complete Tactics 


INFANTRY 
RIFLE BATTALION 


G 


THIS BOOK includes the entire new 
Infantry Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the 
tactical portions of new basic field manuals 
on the INDIVIDUAL Infantry weapons 
and units. It covers tactics for the indi- 
vidual soldier, squads, platoons, com- 


panies, and the battalion itself. 


Also Tables of Organization 
of All Units Covered 


This is by all odds the most important 
American tactical work in more than a 
decade. Every Infantry Leader — officer, 
noncom, and acting noncom— should 
thumb this book until he knows its con- 


tents perfectly. 
Bound in Durable Fabric. 
PRICE: 75c 


Discounts on Quantity Orders. 
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AMERICAN FARMERS IN THE WORLD CnRisjs. 


By Captain Carl T. Schmidt. New York: Oxford Upj- 
versity Press, 1941. 334 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.09. 


A favorite debate in our Army, and probably in armies 
the world over, is whether the young man from off the 
farm makes a better soldier than the young man from the 
city. But whether this practically continuous argument 
can ever be settled or not, we can agree with Captain 
Schmidt when he writes that “in a time of world crisis jt 
is hardly necessary to stress the value of an agriculture 
capable of giving us, not only food and fibers, but also 
sturdy men and women.” 

American Farmers in the World Crisis is, in the first 
place, a thorough and a readable book. It covers the whole 
vast spread of our agriculture, and deals not merely in 
statistics, crops, and prices, but with the many troubles 
that beset the farmer in the United States, and with the 
attempts that have been made and are now being made 
to bring stability and security to farmers. Captain Schmidt 
emphasizes the fact that the farm problem—that amazingly 
intricate problem of the debt-burdened and impoverished 
farmers who furnish their country too much to eat—is not 
something in which the farmer alone is concerned. This 
problem, he insists, “is part and parcel of our national prob- 
lems. We shall have surpluses of goods, surpluses of 
farmers, cries for public help, so long as the incomes of 
American families remain on their present levels. So long 
as men and women do not have adequate food or sufficient 
clothing, we shall suffer from the folly of want in the midst 
of plenty. Yet we cannot resign ourselves to accepting this 
as inevitable. The task before us is to find means for 
making a wise and humane use of all our resources.” 

Though he treats a tremendous subject in a single book, 
Captain Schmidt is careful to warn us from time to time 
that we must not simplify—that we must not think of all 
farmers as being generally the same—which it is easy for 
the non-farmer to do. For the man who grows hay in 
Maine has a somewhat different set of problems to face than 
the man who grows corn in Iowa or oranges in California. 
This emphasis on the fact that “words can play tricks with 
our thinking” adds much to the balance and clarity with 
which Captain Schmidt presents his subject. Other experts 
will doubtless publish books on the American farmer, but 
it will be hard to find one that is better done than this one 
is. Captain Schmidt is on duty in the Office of the Chief of 
Infantry. 
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Confused and Headlong 


APPROACH TO BATTLE. By Major Leonard H. 
Nason. New York: Doubleday Doran & Co., 1941. 113 
Pages; $1.50. 


This author's “Approach to Battle” appears to me con- 
fused and headlong. On the first page of the book is to be 
found the following guess as to the future: “. . . Italy will 
still have Ethiopia and what else she may have conquered 
in the meantime. . . .” True, this bad guess is one of 


several others on that page which may not be so far off. But 
Major Nason’s estimate of the future of Italian arms, 
written of course a number of months ago, seems to me of 
a kind with many other brash items in his general estimate 
of the situation. 
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[hose in authority,” he believes, “are trying to hide our 
weakness or to minimize, lest the full disclosure might 
disclose neglect that could be laid at the door of one ad- 
ministration or the other since 1920. . . .” Yet we find, 
‘ust a week or two ago, Major General Robert C. Rich- 
ardson, Chief of the Bureau of Public Relations of the War 
Department, saying in a public statement that we must 
frankly admit our faults. Here again Major Nason ap- 
pears to have put money on the wrong horse. 

There are many mistakes of fact in Approach To Battle 
which the author could have easily checked but apparently 
did not bother to. He does not realize, for example, that 
tactical doctrine is something that continuously changes. 
He gives, for example, as our standard doctrine of tank 
tactics, a doctrine that went out long before his book was 
published and that had been in the process of going out 
for several years. In addressing some remarks to army of- 
ficers in general, he says, “Gentlemen, not one of you saw 
the war of ’18 as I did. I was on the receiving end of those 
orders that you gentlemen issued.” It is hard to imagine 
how anyone with Major Nason’s background could forget 
that there are hundreds of army officers today who served 
as enlisted men during the World War and are now in the 
grade of major and lieutenant colonel. 

During the past twenty years Major Nason has written 
some fine fiction dealing with the army. I hesitate to place 
this book in the same category because it does contain 
enough truth to make the whole thing sound plausible to 
those whose knowledge of our military efforts is even less 
fragmentary than the author's appears to be. 
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Primer for American Citizens 


THE AMERICAN PRIMER. By Dorsha Hayes. New 
York: Alliance Book Corporation, 1941. 113 Pages; 
$1.50. 


Here is a simple, forceful primer on American citizen- 
ship which doesn’t skip any of the big problems of our 
country and comes out on the last page as American as it 
began on the first. Here is a sample passage: 


I used to shy away from patriotic talk. I heard a lot 
of it from the kind of people I couldn't respect. 1 knew 
America was a good country, good men in it, good ideas. 
But I didn’t like the people who beat the drum. I thought 
they were trying to work up a war spirit. What was the 
use in shouting how great our country was, when the 
whole world wanted to live in peace and brotherhood on 
equal terms? 

But the world today isn’t the world I grew up in. 
Our country doesn’t enjoy the security it once did, and 
from thinking how some of its fineness might be de- 
stroyed or maybe all of it blotted out, I’ve come around 
to realize how much I love it, how much I want to see 
it have a chance to keep on growing and going forward. 
The causes that were believed in and fought for, the 
old songs and stories, the very earth itself—we can't 
lose all that now. 

We must not forget the men who dreamed and 


worked and thought and fought for freedom in Amer- 


ica. We must remember their names, we must go on 
telling their stories, we can’t forget their hope in us, 
we can’t let them down. 


PPIPIPIPIPIDDICEEEEEEREREER 


INFANTRY 
IN BATTLE 


The New Edition 


Infantry in Battle contains an introduction 
written by the present Chief of Staff when he 
was Assistant Commandant of The Infantry 
School, General George C. Marshall, in 
which he says: “This volume is designed to 
give the peace-trained officer something of the 
viewpoint of the veteran... . .” 


This edition is not a mere reprint. The en- 
tire book has been completely revised. Many 
of the sections have been completely rewritten, 
much of the tactical doctrine restated, and 
new maps have been substituted for those of 
the old edition. 


Infantry in Battle treats of the tactics of 
small units as illustrated by examples drawn 
from the World War. It checks peacetime 
ideas against the realities of battle. It is the 
only book of its kind in print. 


In addition to the American examples, ma- 
terial has been drawn from the combat exper- 
iences of other armies, including the French, 


English, and German. 


Although not a textbook and not written in 
textbook fashion it lends itself admirably to 


the use of instructors and students. 


Infantry in Battle has an international repu- 
tation and has been translated into German, 
Spanish, Norwegian, Polish, and Rumanian. 


It is a battle book for soldiers. 


400 Paces + Over 100 Maps ¢ $3.00 Posrrpamw 
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W hat the Citizen Should Know About the 
Army, by Lieutenant Harvey S. Ford. 223 
pages; illustrated; index; $2.00. 


This is the book the citizen has been look- 
ing for—an accurate, interesting book about 
the United States Army. Minus technicali- 
ties and statistics, it tells what kind of an 
Army we have and what it is composed of, 

plus some concise historical background. 

A grand gift for that civilian friend or the 

folks back home. And perhaps it wouldn’t 
hurt some of us to read it too. 
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Allenby: A Study in Greatness, by General 
Sir Archibald Percival Wavell, KCB, CMG, 
MC, Commander in Chief of the British 
Forces in the Middle East, victor of Sidi 
Barrani, Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 301 
pages; maps; illustrated; index; $3.50. 
A classic of desert warfare. American edi- 


tion ready April 3d. Send in your order now 
for delivery upon publication. 
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New Ways of War, by Tom Wintringham. 
128 pages; illustrated; $.25. 


Although this book was written for the 
British people, Americans—in or out of the 
Army—can read it to their profit. The au- 
thor is head of a school for Home Guard 
Leaders and his experiences through four 
years of the World War and as a battalion 
commander during the Spanish Civil War 
give him the breadth of background a man 
must have to teach elementary tactics. 

ery soldier—officer, noncom, and buck 
private—will be the better after a reading 
of “New Ways of War.” Buy a half-dozen 
copies for your dayroom and watch the re- 
newed interest a few days later during tac- 
tical exercises. 
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We have heroes to be proud of. Men who believed 
and hoped as we do now. They did courageous things, 
and when we remember them we know we too can be 


courageous. 


If I were looking for a book to use in teaching citizen. 
ship to soldiers, 1 would certainly make good use of this 
one. 
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Clear Summary 


AMERICA REARMS. By William T. Stone. New York: 
The Foreign Policy Association, 1941. 64 Pages; Illus. 
trated; 25c. 


This newest of the Headline Books of the Foreign Policy 
Association is as good if not better than others of this ex. 
cellent series which has often been admired in these te- 
views. No more concise summary of our present situation 
has yet appeared. The book sums up the problems of de- 
fense that face us, and what we have accomplished so far 
in meeting them and what is left to be done. How our 
armed forces are constituted and operate is not covered in 
detail, but that was not apparently the intention of the 
writer. His purpose appears to have been to give us a clear 
summary of the present situation and he has certainly ac 
complished what he set out to do. The tone of the book is 
entirely impartial; its basis is fact in the main. And where 
there are conflicting opinions, both are summarized. As 
usual in these books, the illustrations are equal to the text 
in clarity. 
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History of Recent Decades 


RECENT AMERICA: A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES SINCE 1900. By Henry Bamford Parkes. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1941. 650 Pages; 
$4.50. 


To read a workmanlike history of the last four decades 
in the United States like this one is to see even more clearly 
what a small place national defense has had during that 
period, except for the years of the World War. There was 
a time when history books used to devote many pages to 
battles and heroes. But during the forty years that Mr. 
Parkes covers so readably and accurately, it grew to be the 
custom to leave out most of the strife of the battlefield as of 
no particular importance to national history. 

An editorial in this issue of The Journat goes into the 
matter. 

Otherwise, Mr. Parkes covers the ground well and the 
proportion of his emphasis is otherwise reasonable. I agree 
with him heartily when he says in the last sentence of his 
last paragraph: “To what extent the moral fiber of the 
American people may have been weakened by the cynicisms 
of the twenties and by the economic failures of the thirties 
is a question that sometimes provokes gloomy speculation, 
bt he manner in which Raiales oe at ao bese 
herself to meet the challenge of Fascist aggression does not 
suggest that she has genuinely lost any of the qualities 
which made her great.” 
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Supreme Court 


rHE STRUGGLE FOR JUDICIAL SUPREMACY. By 
Robert H. Jackson, 1941. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
361 Pages; $3.00. 


OUR CONSTITUTION: TOOL OR TESTAMENT? 
By Beryl Harold Levy, 1941. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 315 Pages; $3.00. 


Four years’ time and the harsh actualities of war make 
the heated emotions of the fight over the Supreme Court 
seem distant indeed, even dreamlike. But by that token we 
have now sufficient perspective to view the struggle with 
detachment, and thus to consider objectively the Attorney 
General's book which tells about it. 

Mr. Jackson views the court fight of 1937 as simply the 
latest round in a conflict as old as the Republic itself. The 
Court Plan he sees as less vital than the struggle itself; in- 
deed, he very frankly states that “the plan never lived down 
its initial indirection.” But though the battle was lost the 
war was won, and the Attorney General points out what is 
now frequently overlooked, that the most significant re- 
versals on the part of the Court occurred before any of the 
new justices ascended the bench. 

Mr. Jackson’s book is particularly to be recommended in 
that it sets forth, in language intelligible to non-lawyers, 
just what the specific grievances were that precipitated the 
court fight. Nowhere else can one find such a straight- 
forward account of what all the shooting and all the shout- 
ing were really about. 

Dr. Levy, on the other hand, has produced a volume 
which makes for hard reading and annoyed readers. He 
seeks to discover whether the Constitution is a “testament,” 
that is, a self-speaking revelation of truth readily accessible 
to all, or a “tool,” which is to say, a means to an end. His 
quest is pursued through the medium of four judicial bi- 
ographies, together with a fifth chapter on the court of 
today. The merits of the search are perhaps better left to 
lawyers. The lay reader will be unpleasantly impressed by 
the author’s turgid style and over-flashy sub-headings. And 
one fancies that the learned doctor’s portrait of Chief Justice 
Marshall ignores a good deal of historical fact, namely, that 
what made Marshall such a confirmed nationalist was his 
own bitter experience with a weak government at Valley 
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Handbooks for the Soldier 


YOUR ARMY. Compiled and Published by National 
Publishers, Washington, D. C., 1941. 93 Pages; 25c. 


THE INFANTRY SOLDIER. By Brigadier General 
Perry L. Miles, U. S. Army, Retired. Staunton, Vir- 
ginia: The McClure Company, 1941. 84 Pages; 25c. 


These two small books have been prepared to advise the 
new soldier. Both of them contain interesting material, but 
neither covers enough ground. 

General Miles’s The Infantry Soldier is not sufficiently 
personal in style, it seems to me, for the soldier to read 
with the intense interest he should give to such a book. 
The author uses a number of experiences from his service 
in the Philippine Campaigns and the World War to em- 
phasize certain points. His discussion of the infantry at- 
tack for the private soldier does not appear to conform to 
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ROOTS OF STRATEGY, by Lieutenant Colonel 
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In this omnibus, edited by one of America’s 
foremost military writers, you will find the per- 
manent military classics written by the masters 
of old. They are: Sun-Tzu (500 B.C.), Vegetius 
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and Napoleon. 
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tions by Colonel Phillips. The material by de Saxe 
and Frederick is newly translated by Colonel 
Phillips from the most authentic foreign sources. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF MARTIAL LAW, 
by Captain Frederick Bernays Wiener, JAG-Res. 
165 pages; $2.00. 


This manual is designed to serve as a guide to 
officers handling martial-law situations and should 
prove invaluable to members of State Defense 
Forces. 


WARFARE, by Brigadier General Oliver L. 
Spaulding, Colonel John W. Wright, and Captain 
Hoffman Nickerson. 600 pages; Index; Maps; 
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The story of war from the first tribal squabbles 
to the time of the Napoleonic campaigns. 


AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS, by Major Matthew 
Forney Steele. Volume I, text; Volume II, maps. 
$8.00 the set. 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. 


CAVALRY COMBAT, by The Cavalry School, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. Over 500 pages; $2.50. 


A study of the characteristics and employment 
of cavalry. Based in the main on World War ex- 
amples. 


MANEUVER IN WAR, by Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles A. Willoughby. 286 pages; maps; $3.00. 


This book discusses the breakthrough at length 
and in addition covers the whole pattern of mod- 
ern maneuver and battlefield movement. 























The author of The Infantry Soldier, in discussing dis. 
cipline, writes as follows: “For democracy to fight totali. 
tarianism successfully, it must borrow temporarily some of 
totalitarianism’s methods, however distasteful they may 
be.” Here, of course, he is referring to the fact that 4 
soldier most forego certain individual rights. In my opinion 
military discipline need by no means be branded as “dis. 
tasteful” or “totalitarian.” Obedience to orders has been 
the basis of successful group fighting ever since our remote 
ancestors joined together in common effort to kill the 
mastodon. 


The pamphlet Your Army is based in some part on the 
material in The Army of the United States, a book de. 
scribing the Army issued some time ago as a Senate docu- 
ment and now out of print. The style of Your Army is ex- 
cellent. The pamphlet is written in a friendly, highly read- 
able, and sometimes amusing manner. 


Your Army is inaccurate in at least one place. The 
statement is made that if a soldier has been a close friend 
in civil life of an Army officer, “it will be a cause of em- 
barrassment to the ofhcer,” if the man attempts to con- 
tinue his friendship while in the Army. This is an absurd 
statement. There is no earthly reason for severing the ties 
of a real friendship in such circumstances. 

Neither of these little books can in any way be com. 
pared to the excellent official manual, The Soldier's Hand- 


book. 
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THE AMERICAN CAUSE. By Archibald MacLeish. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1941. 43 Pages, 
$1.00. 


“Democracy,” writes Mr. MacLeish in this fine little 
book, “is not the world that men and money and machines 
built in the 19th Century and called democracy. The real 
issue is an issue to be fought in the hard and stony passes 
of the human spirit—the strict thermopylaes of time where 
even if a man is killed he cannot die. And democracy itself 
is neither things nor goods nor fatness and indifference and 
an empty heart, but winter on the Massachusetts Bay and 
cold at Trenton and the gun fire in Kentucky and the 
hungry ground. The real issue is an issue between the 
frenzy on the one side of a herded, whipped-up, crowd be 
gotten ‘cause’ and on the other side the single man’s be- 
lief in liberty of mind and spirit; his willingness to sacri- 
fice his goods and comforts and his earnings for its sake.” 

No one else, it is safe to say, will write a more stirring 
or splendidly written statement on the present American 
cause than that of the Librarian of Congress, the author of 
this book. 
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AMERICANS. By Webb Waldron. New York: Greystone 
Press, 1941. 268 Pages; $2.00. 


These Americans Webb Waldron tells us about are real 
people, people not often in the public eye, perhaps, except 
in their own regions, but people nevertheless of whom the 
rest of us can feel proud when we know what they have 
done. The author tells about them in a most informal and 
pleasant fashion. In his travels to find these extraordinary 
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citizens of the United States, he didn’t happen to enter the 
cate of any Army post. I am sure there are one or two at 
least in uniform about whom he could have written just as 
entertainingly and just as sincerely. 
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HAWAII: RESTLESS RAMPART. By Joseph Barber, 
|r. Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill Company, 1941. 268 
Pages; Index; $2.75. 


When an author publishes a book containing in its 
writing every cliché known to man, or very nearly all of 
them, there is strong reason to fear that his ideas on his 
subjects are clichés as well. Mr. Barber's facts seem gen- 
erally to be correct but there is some doubt about many of 
his conclusions. There is much information in his book 
but the author would have done better if he had confined 
himself to straight reporting and left out his attempts at 
conjecture and analysis. 
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RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP. By Lieutenant William L. 
Stephens, Jr., Ordnance Department. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Company, 1941. 86 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$1.00. 


Lieutenant Stephens wrote this book primarily to help 
members of college and school rifle teams and the boy or 
girl who wants to learn to shoot. But he says, “it is also 
intended as a guide for marksmen who are endeavoring to 
improve their scores.” A team shot reviewing this book 
would doubtless find points of disagreement. It neverthe- 
less appears to be a very clearly presented book of rifle 


instruction. The author is a fine match shot himself. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON'S WAY. By John W. Way- 
land. Staunton, Virginia: The McClure Company, 
1941. 235 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $4.75. 


This is a rambling but nevertheless interesting book. 
Every student of Stonewall Jackson will want to read it, 
principally because of its wealth of detail on the places 
where Stonewall Jackson went in the course of his cam- 
paigns. It contains many clear photographs of historical 
spots and a number of sketch maps. 
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Other Sectors 


Summary of Britain 


THEY'LL NEVER QUIT. By Harvey Klemmer. New 
York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1941. 321 Pages; $2.50. 


There are many details of interest to military readers in 
this book about England. The author was an attaché of the 
American Embassy in London between 1938 and the pres- 
ent year. His book is uncensored. 

the interesting items which Mr. Klemmer tells 
about is the occasional desertion of German airplane crews 
by landing in Britain. There have only been ~ of these 
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Field Manual Binders 


This binder was designed especially for the 
War Department Field Manuals. It keeps your 
manuals intact and in systematic order. 

No hole-punching is necessary—the manuals 
slip easily into the binder and are securely locked 
into place. : 


Price $1.50 


(20% discount in lots of 10 or more, 
f. 0. b. Washington ) 
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but ONE letter to write. If a change of address be- 
comes necessary, ONE letter does the trick. ONE lettes 
suffices to renew a group of magazines no matter 
what the expiration dates. 

We guarantee to meet the best price quoted by any 
responsible agent for any magazine or group of maga- 
zines. We will supply any periodical, published any- 
where, in any language, at publishers’ rates or less 
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for the club, day room, or your- 
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Company Administration 
By MAJOR C. M. VIRTUE 


Now in its eighth edition, this book is recog- 
nized as the authority on company paperwork. 
There are few company commanders, first ser- 
geants, or company clerks who do not thumb its 
pages daily. a 

This edition has been completely revised to in- 
clude all changes in Army Regulations up to Au- 
gust 31, 1940. In addition, material has been 
added to cover the change in method of handling 
clothing allowances. The new pay tables effective 
last October are also included. 

“Company Administration” is a necessity on 
your orderly room bookshelf. Incidentally, it 
makes a grand textbook for that green clerk you 
are breaking in. 


Waterproof paper binding ..$1.25) postpaid, 
Full cloth binding ......... $1.75 of course 


Discounts on quantity orders 
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Court-Martial Practical Guide 


By LT. COL. T. F. MCCARTHY 
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Here in one handy volume is the approved solu- 
tion for the officer doing duty as president, trial 
judge advocate or defense counsel of a court- 
martial. As a matter of fact, every officer serving 
on a court ought to have this book so that he will 
be familiar with trial routine and thus speed up 
the administration of justice. 

The material is based on “A Manual for Courts- 
Martial,” but the procedure is arranged in proper 
sequence so that the officer using the book need 
only follow the order set forth in the text. 

Three novel features add to the usefulness of 
the book. Because of its spiral binding the book 
lies flat when open. The text arrangement dis- 
tinguishes between the material for special and 
general courts. Contrasting page colors enable 
the president, trial judge advocate or defense 
counsel to select at a glance the text portion 
needed. 


75 Pages $1.00 Postpaid 
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Group Feeding 


By CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 
Captain, Field Artillery 


ERE is something new in cook books. It con- 
tains complete instructions on how to operate 
a mess on a ration allowance, make up balanced 
menus, purchase fruits, meats, and vegetables. 
It also contains approximately 1,000 recipes, each 
recipe showing the quantities required to serve 
5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 persons. 
With this book, even the most inexperienced 
mess officer or mess sergeant can operate an ex- 


cellent mess. 
400 Pages Cloth bound 


$3.50 Postpaid 
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he believes, and he describes the instances which he thinks 


are authentic. 
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BEHIND GOD'S BACK. By Negley Farson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1941. 555 Pages; Maps, 
$3.50. 


From such an informal report on the lower half of Africa 
as this one is, a military reader can gain a clearer idea of 
the tremendous war potential in manpower of this con- 
tinent than in almost any other type of book. The book js 
of especial interest to those who are familiar with Africa's 
part in the First World War as well as in the present 


war. 
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SQUADRONS UP! By Noel Monks. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1941. 260 Pages; $2.50. 


Royal Air Force stuff, jerkily written, but interesting to 
the many who like hair-raising details of combat in the air, 
At the same time, Cobber Kain, the Royal Air Force flying 
oficer to whom the book is dedicated and who appears 
often in its pages, does furnish the author a colorful hero of 
air battles. Kain and his heroic kind accomplished more 
than they knew when they outdid the German fighters sent 


against them. 
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TIM HARINGTON LOOKS BACK. By General Sir 
Charles Harington. London: John Murray, 1941. 283 
Pages; $3.50. 


For all that this appears to be an old line British Army 
autobiography, with mention of cricket on almost every 
other page, it is actually the understated personal story of 
one of the best staff officers which the British Army pro- 
duced during the first World War. In the early days of that 
war General Harington received rapid promotion to major 
general, general staff, of Lord Plumer’s Second Anny, 
which many historians believe was by far the best of the 
armies in the B.E.F. There is a lot of meat here, even if it 
is sometimes buried in effervescent comment on British 
sports and personalities. 
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SONS OF THE OTHERS. By Sir Philip Gibbs. New 
York: Doubleday Doran & Company, 1941. 311 Pages; 
$2.50. 


Philip Gibbs has written much better novels than this 
one but there is entertainment here mixed with a liberal 
dose of British propaganda. The story is laid in the midst 
of the European war but it offers no particular substance 
for the serious military reader—only entertainment, and 
second-rate entertainment at that. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN THE 
BALKANS. By Count Carlo Sforza. New York: Co 
lumbia University Press, 1941. 188 Pages; Index; $2.75. 


The great Serbian leader Pashich has deserved a good 
biography. Count Carlo Sforza’s book is not a full bi 
ography but shows the Serbian leader mainly as the author 
saw him. This is an important document of Balkan history, 
particularly interesting as background at this time. 
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